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7. is vacation time. 
Millions of people are 
away. Other millions are getting 
ready for trips—to mountains and 
seashore and lakes—to the coun- 
try or to foreign lands. 

Distance doesn’t matter any 
more. Your family may be scat- 
tered temporarily to the four 
winds—children at camp, mother 
visiting back home, father at the 
office—but all may be reunited 
again, instantly, by the simple 
calling of a number. 

The telephone helps in many 
ways to make your vacation 
happy and carefree. Say the 
word and it will run down to the 
store and do your last-minute 
shopping. Stop off at the railroad, 
bus or steamship office for infor- 
mation. Enable you to reserve 
hotel accommodations. Say good- 
bye to friends or carry a reassur- 
ing word of your safe arrival. 

Day or night you can be many 
places—quickly, efficiently, and 
at small cost—by telephone. 
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I shall be glad, returning to the mountains, 
Out of the turbid comfort of the plain, 
To feel again the coolness and the roughness, 


The edged beauty of a high terrain, 


OVID BUTLER 
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UNTO THE HILLS 


Whetting my spirit to its old rebellion 
Against the solemn bickerings of men. 

I shall be glad, returning to the mountains, 
That I have come to lift mine eyes again. 


—John Urbanek 
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ONE FEATURE OF THE LAND PROGRAM OF THE RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION, THE AUTHOR 

STATES, PROVIDES FOR THE USE OF FIVE AND ONE HALF MILLION ACRES UNDER CONTROLLED 

GRAZING TO PROTECT AND REHABILITATE THE GRASSLANDS AND TO ENSURE RANGE CON- 

SERVATION AND STABILIZATION. THIS STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH IS A “STILL” TAKEN DURING 

THE FILMING OF “THE PLOW THAT BROKE THE PLAINS’’ — THE MOTION PICTURE RECENTLY 

RELEASED BY THE RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION TELLING THE DRAMATIC STORY OF THE USE 
AND ABUSE OF THE GRASSLANDS OF THE GREAT PLAINS. 
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By L. C. GRAY 


Assistant Administrator 
Resettlement Administration 


acres of land is being added to the 

holdings of the Federal Government 
through the land program of the Resettlement 
Administration, which now consists of 207 
projects in all sections of the country. The 
public purchase of some 3,000,000 acres that 
will be devoted to a combination of forestry, 
wildlife conservation and recreation, and 5.,- 
500,000 acres to be employed under controlled 
grazing with a view to range conservation and 
stabilization, the establishment of thirty-two 
migratory waterfowl refuges, and the pur- 
chase and development of forty-six large pub- 
lic recreation areas designed especially to 
benefit low-income families, are aspects of the 
program which recommend it to the attention 
of all persons interested in the furtherance 
of conservation. 

The land use program of the Resettlement 
Administration is not a forest purchase pro- 
gram, nor is it primarily concerned with the 
increase of wildlife areas, or the development of recreation 
lands. Its function, as distinct from that of any other branch 
of the Federal Government, is to convert misused and unpro- 
ductive land now largely in farms, to conservational uses as 
a means of improving the local economy and living stand- 
ards in rural communities, while retiring from cultivation 
lands poorly adapted to arable farming. 

On the upwards of 9,000,000 acres, there are now living 
more than 16,800 families, most of whom are occupying and 
operating tracts of land classified as farms, which in reality 
provide them with little or no income. Their average net 
income from all sources, including relief, is less than $100 
a year. Most of the communities are poverty-stricken. Sat- 
isfactory public services such as schools and roads are either 
lacking or provided at excessive cost. The economic future 
of the families on these lands has been, up to the present, a 
blank, and large numbers have been supported by relief 
rolls. It is primarily to help these people and their com- 
munities that the Resettlement Administration is buying out 
the lands they occupy. ae 

_This operation is helping them in two ways. First, it 
gives many of them a sum of money which will help them 


A NEW domain of more than 9,000,000 
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Devastation marks the depths of a cycle of unwise use of land. Wind erosion, 
encouraged by over-grazing and the cultivation of excessively dry lands, has 


ruined this farm in western Oklahoma. 


to relocate on better lands. Second, it will convert the un- 


productive lands into economic assets — forests, grazing 
lands, recreation areas and wildlife refuges — which for 


those families who remain in the neighborhood will mean 
new sources of income and opportunities for work. 

Submarginal farms—which, for purposes of this program, 
may be defined as farms which under normal prices and 
methods of management cannot yield their operators a rea- 
sonable standard of living—have been the object of concern 
and investigation by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for more than a decade. The National Conference 
on Land Utilization called by Secretary Hyde in Chicago in 
1931, placed the question of submarginal farms among 
those subjects which were to receive immediate attention as 
matters of national concern. Under the Department of Agri- 
culture’s guidance, a report on this problem was published, 
advocating that the government undertake the retirement of 
selected areas of submarginal land in order to convert them 
to better uses, and to help rehabilitate the families and the 
local institutions which had suffered from the unwise use of 
the land. 


In 1933, when money was made available to various Fed- 
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eral conservation agencies, the problem of submarginal 
lands again came to the fore. Partly in recognition of the 
policies regarding submarginal land mentioned above, and 
partly because certain public funds were being allocated to 
reclamation projects which would increase the amount of 
cultivable land, an allocation of $25,000,000 was made to 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to finance the 
initiation of a land use program. Four technical agencies 
carried out the field work of selecting and acquiring the 
lands: the Land Policy Section of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration; the National Park Service; the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, and the Office of Indian Affairs. 
Subsequent allocations have increased the first amount to a 
total of $48,390,000 available for this program. On May 
1, 1935, the entire program was transferred to the newly 
formed Resettlement Administration. 

One of the first projects undertaken in this program was 





The onrush of a dust storm photographed in Colorado. 
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quality, this settlement and growth in farming might have 
been justifiable. Unfortunately many of these families were 
located on poor soil that could not be successfully farmed, 
and in many areas settlement was so scattered, that it was 
impossible to provide public facilities except at an unduly 
high cost. 

Serious consequences followed the settlement of these poor 
areas. Families, unable to make a living off their land, were 
reduced to extreme poverty. Many went on relief when the 
Federal Government took over the responsibility for the sup- 
port of the indigent in 1933. Others had long before de- 
vised systems of living off the county. Cases are now on 
record of families who cost the local governments as much 
as $185 a year merely for the transportation of their chil- 
dren to and from school. 

Drains upon the local treasuries have been aggravated by 
the inability of many stranded farmers to pay taxes. More- 


~ . il 


Smalf and uneconomic holdings of dry land, cultivated or 


over-grazed, aggravate the effects of drought and wind erosion. The dust cuts into the grasses of sparsely covered 
range land, increasing the dry, exposed areas. Devastation is the final result, if this process is not stopped. 


the Beltrami Island Project in northern Minnesota. Both in 
its general purpose, and in its methods of adjustment, it is 
characteristic of other projects in the cut-over region of the 
Great Lakes. 

The 81,000 acres selected for purchase in this project 
were once part of the great forest that covered the northern 
portions of the three Lake States. Lumbering activities pro- 
vided the principal means of livelihood for most of the early 
settlers, many of whom formerly combined part-time farm- 
ing with work in the forest or lumber mills. 

With the passing of the lumberman, as the forest was cut 
over, the widely scattering local population was compelled 
to lay greater stress upon agriculture because of the decrease 
of available jobs in forests and mills and the decline of local 
markets. Families from the Twin Cities, and from more 
thickly settled farming areas, also had been drawn to the 
cut-over region during periods of high farm prices, frequent- 
ly through the high-pressure advertising of land companies. 
Had all the land in this area been of uniformly high 


over, the financing of drainage projects on land that proved 
to be submarginal for farming, has further deranged the 
fiscal condition of local governments, necessitating increas- 
ing state subsidies. The continuation of relief and local 
subsidies offers no way out of this situation, and some coun- 
ties now find themselves on the verge of bankruptcy. 

In cooperation with the State agricultural and conserva- 
tion authorities, the Land Program (operating at that time 
through the Agricultural Adjustment Administration) 
mapped out a plan of public land purchase in northern 
Minnesota that wouid help the scattered settlers move to 
good lands nearby and establish a rational pattern of settle- 
ment. Lands already occupied would be converted to for- 
estry and wildlife conservation. Through the execution of 
this plan 350 families are being helped to relocate. County 
governments are being relieved of serious financial embar- 
rassments, and the land is being restored to a use for which 
nature fitted it. Many other natural forest regions, including 
areas in the southern Appalachians, the Southern Coastal 
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Plain, and the Pacific 
Northwest, present con- 
ditions similar to those 
of the Lake States. In 
each of these areas, nu- 
merous land use projects 
have been developed by 
the Resettlement Admin- 
istration. 

In the Western plains 
region, if one substitutes 
grasses for trees and 
grazing for forestry, the 
land use problem is 
similar in many respects 
to that outlined in 
Minnesota. Large areas 
of the semi-arid plains 
have been settled by 
farmers, unfortunately 
under the _ encourage- 
ment of Federal home- 
stead acts, who year 
after year have harvest- 
ed little but grasshop- 
pers and dust, and 
whose troubles have 
been reflected in the 
public subsidies and the 
high relief costs, such 
as have characterized the cut-over forest regions. Just as 
the individual ownership of small tracts of cut-over land 
prevents the development of an economic reforestation pro- 
gram, so does the ownership of grazing land in small tracts 
impose impossible difficulties upon the substitution of ranch- 
ing for the present unsuccessful farming program. 

Cultivated and fallow land is easy prey for the wind which 
whips up clouds of dry, powdered soil. The dust, in turn, 
cuts into the grasses of sparsely covered range land, and 
thus increases the areas where dry earth is exposed to the 
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This simian farm is typical of many areas in the Northeast being acquired by the Re- 
It is part of a tract near Easton, Pennsylvania, to be developed 
for purposes of wildlife conservation. 


settlement Administration. 
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An old farm lying on the Chopawamsic recreational project in northern Virginia. The stream 
will be dammed to create an artificial lake—one of four lakes projected on this 15,000-acre 
tract, designed for recreational use of low-income families from the Nation’s capital. 


wind. Devastation of the land for any purpose is the final 
result if this process is not stopped. Experience has dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of returning as much of this land as 
possible to grass sod in areas where there is not enough or 
sufficiently reliable rainfall for crops, or areas of unduly 
light soil. Many individuals living in these areas have lost 
so heavily that they do not have the necessary capital with 
which to move. Even if they could get out, others would 
take their places, frequently for the frank purpose of ob- 
taining various types of relief. Public action is necessary 
to make the proper use 
of the land possible. 
Southwestern Kansas 
is the location of one of 
the land use _ projects 
whereby the Resettle- 
ment Administration is 
demonstrating the ad- 
visability of restoring 
arid farmlands to grass 
cover. In this project 
the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, under its land 
use adjustment program, 
is buying approximate- 
ly 48,000 acres. The 
land will be organized 
as a grazing area, sub- 
ject to lease by private 
ranchers. Families from 
whom the land is pur- 
chased are being helped 
to relocate on_ better 
lands. Those who re- 
main will profit by the 
restoration of the grass 
for ranching purposes 
and the readjust- (Con- 
; tinuing on page 389) 








By JAMES RUSSELL 


THE ENTA-—IN THE LAND 


OF THE NAVAJOS 


Photographs——Courtesy Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition 


territory in northeastern Arizona, lies a land glorious 

in its coloring and rugged cliffs. This land, which is 
now the Navajo Jndian Reservation, is enriched by the gro- 
tesque creations of Monument Valley, the blended hues of 
the Painted Desert, the sheer walled canyons cut deep into 
red and yellow sandstone, and the blue shale of the Tsegi 
region. Here, too, are found rugged escarpments, wooded 
plateaus and arid valleys. 

Small wonder that the various tribes of Indians from pre- 
historic times have settled in this paradise. 

The last and present settlers who bask in this garden which 
nature has so lavishly smiled upon are the Navajos. Nestled 
there with their flocks of sheep and fields of corn they live 
their quaint simple lives, unheeding the swirl of civilization 
that lies to the north, south, east and west. 

Although the whole existence of the Navajo seems queer 
to the white man, his religion particularly arouses curiosity. 
At the outset the Navajo religion, like most forms of belief, 
has one supreme spirit, Utsay Hostin. All other spirits are 
considered saints or lesser deities. Instead of having one 
form of worship they have various rituals, each dealing with 
the particular distress the people are in at the time. They 
believe that both good and evil spirits play a part in their 
well-being, and besides receiving help from good spirits, 
evil spirits may enter in. These naturally need to be driven 
out. Thus are found ceremonies which ask for help and 


‘AR aside from modern civilization, in the little known 









ceremonies to drive out evil spirits. In some chants both 
are accomplished at the same time. 

These services are called chants, sings and ceremonies, 
and may be grouped into three general divisions. First come 
the De gin ki, a chant that calls to beneficent spirits to help 
the people in their trouble, and also to drive out evil spirits. 
This chant may be held at any time of the year. Second is 
a group of chants used only in praying to beneficent spirits. 
Three of these are:—the night chant, or Yea-be-chi, the 
mountain or fire dance called Zilth Kid gie, and the peace 
chant called Hoz hon gie. These take place in the late fall 
and winter. 

The last division, and the one with which we are most 
concerned in this article, consists of the devil-chasing chants. 
There are two of these chants, and either may be held at any 
time of the year. The Ho chon gsi is a nine-day ceremony 
with many intricate and interesting rituals, and the Enta 
is also called the squaw dance or war dance. It is a three- 
day ceremony. 

The Enta is one of the most interesting ceremonies of the 
Navajos. Originally it was used to call the warriors from 
the various clans together to protect the tribe from intrusion 
or to prepare for a raid upon an enemy. As the need for 
violent combat subsided, the ceremony gradually evolved 
into a chant for protesting against evil spirits which molested 
the people, and for driving out evil spirits and healing the 
sick. Finally the pure element of a social function entered in. 


A Study in Types—Na- 
vajo Indians gathering 
for an Enta—one of their 
most interesting cere 
monies—watch horse-rac- 


ing of their tribesmen. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY OF THE LAND OF THE NAVAJO -- PRE- 
CIPITOUS CANYON WALLS, THE VIVID SHADES OF SANDSTONE 
AND SHALE ENRICHED BY THE HUES OF THE PAINTED DESERT. 
THIS AIR-VIEW OVER MONUMENT VALLEY SHOWS THE SPECTACU- 
LAR TOTEM POLE, AN EROSION REMNANT TOWERING ALMOST 
FIVE HUNDRED FEET INTO THE SKY. 
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In their picturesque dress, a group of Navajo women watch the Mud Dance, a sacred 


healing ritual for the sick. 


In the dance as it is held today, the importance of the 
above factors are reversed. The need for raids is nil, and 
healing and social affairs are of greater importance. It is 
used to develop and maintain good will and friendliness 
among these 42,000 scattered people of the desert. This is 
one ceremony in which the young people have an oppor- 
tunity to meet persons of the opposite sex from other clans. 
It is the one ceremony in which the young people of opposite 
sexes are permitted to become so intimate as to dance to- 
gether, and hence it is the beginning of many courtships. 

The preparation for this dance requires a great deal of 
work and money, as the services 
of the medicine men come high, 
and many sheep and cattle and 
much flour and coffee are needed 
to feed the guests. Moreover, ex- 
pensive gifts are dispensed. A 
single dance will sometimes im- 
poverish a family. 

When a man feels he is in a 
position to finance an Enta, or 
when his relatives because of 
sickness are in dire need of the 
ceremony, he calls together his 
closest friends, and with their 
cooperation the ground work for 
the ceremony is laid. If he is 
financially able to have the dance 
and has no sickness in his family, 
he borrows a patient for the af- 
fair, because, healing being a 
part of the ceremony, a patient 
is necessary. Word is sent out for 
miles around by the “grapevine” 
system, which works by passing 
the information by word of 
mouth from person to person, 
hogan to hogan, and clan to clan. 
It is said information may be car- 
ried among the Indians for two 
or three hundred miles in this 





manner in one or two days. 

With the date set, accommoda- 
tions must now be made for en- 
tertaining the guests. A Cha’o, 
which is a large shade and shel- 
ter, is constructed of juniper and 
pinon boughs out on the mesa to 
the south or west of the host’s 
hogan. This is for cooking and 
shelter, and must be very large 
as many hundreds of guests will 
soon arive from far and near, on 
horse back, in wagons, and on 
foot, and they must be cared for. 
With preparations completed, 
and the date at hand, the stage is 
set for the first of the three-day 
ceremony. The mesa is literally 
overrun with horses, wagons, 
goats, livestock, dogs, children, 
and austere grownups. Strange 
as it seems there is no confusion, 
no boisterous holiday clamor, no 
loud talking. These slow-living, 
peace-loving children of the pla- 
teaus do not need to shout their 
thoughts from the house tops. 
With a mere twinkle of the eyes 
they express affirmation, happiness and friendliness. Dis- 
satisfaction or displeasure is expressed by utterly ignoring 
the issue, turning the attention away and with immovable 
expression gazing at some distant object. A steady gaze 
signifies the gazer is still debating whether to be interest- 
ed or not. 

Everything is quiet. Everyone seems calm in a state of 
supreme self-satisfaction and content. Here one witnesses 
two lean, gaunt, sun-tanned men who have not seen each 
other for possibly three years or more. They approach each 
other slowly, almost unconcernedly, pause and extend their 





The Chicken Pull is a feature of the Enta, and this is a critical moment for the 
Navajo horseman as he reaches for the prize. 
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hands. A slightly prolonged hand clasp fol- 
lows, with a quick steady glance into each 
other’s eyes, and the greeting is over. No word 
has been spoken and each saunters on to greet 
other friends. The women are much more 
elaborate in their greetings. They favor their 
friends with a friendly, shy, childlike smile, 
and maybe with a softly spoken monosyllable. 

The hair dresses of the men and women are 
somewhat similar. The hair is combed straight 
back and held in a loose knot by a string at 
the nape of the neck. 

Ear ornaments are essential for the men. Gen- 
erally, turquoises hang from pierced ear lobes. 
Of course turquoise studded silver jewelry in 
many intricate designs and shapes is quite the 
vogue. A large quantity of this jewelry is de- 
sirable, and often quantity is preferable to 
quality. Naturally beads play a most impor- 
tant part in Navajo dress, principally in the 
form of necklaces. They are made of bone, 
turquoise, coral and silver. Often silver coins 
are used as buttons. 

Prior to the last conflict with the whites, the 
Navajos wore primitive clothes. The men wore 
loin cloths and the women a short apron. Buck- 
skin was used when protection was needed. 
Blankets were made of feathers, cotton and 
wool. Skins were used for beds. 

At present the Navajo women seem partial 
to long-sleeved, high-necked velveteen waists, 
each endeavoring to outdo the others in color 
brilliance. Their skirts are usually made of 
ten or more yards of vari-colored materials. 

In 1863, following the last Navajo uprising, 
7,000 prisoners were rounded up by Kit Carson 
and concentrated at Bosque Rendondo, near 
Fort Sumner, in New Mexico. When it became 
necessary to renew their clothes, the women 
copied the costumes of the officers’ wives. To 
this day, in spite of constant contact with the 
ever-changing fashions of the whites, they have 
clung to the full skirt and velveteen bodice of 
seventy years ago. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
with the first contact with the Spaniards, the 
Navajo men adopted the trouser fashion. Gen- 
erally the pants were made of calico, slit at 
the ankle on the outside, and usually were 
lined with a contrasting colored cloth. They 
were similar to the modern conception of 
toreador trousers. The blouses worn by the 
men were similar to those of the women. 

In the last few years, however, the men have 
accepted the white man’s styles. They vie for 
honors in the dimensions of their hats, the rule 
being “the bigger the better.” Frequently a 
man’s financial status may be determined by 
the size of his hat. This is not altogether a 
whim, as a man’s bed consists of his hat and 
one blanket. The blanket is drawn close 
around his legs and body, and his hat placed 
over his head and shoulders. Thus, to a great 
degree, the amount of protection he has against 
the elements is determined by the size of his 
hat. As to the matter of shirts, the men throw 
discretion to the four winds and select shirts 
of the most daring and flaming shades of green, 
yellow, blue and red. Many are decorated with 





Bedaubed with sacred mud, the Mud Dancers get under way. 


Yelling with glee, the dancers pounce upon the victim and bear him, squirming, 
to the mud bath. 
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wild designs of figures, birds and flowers. However, their 
trousers are of the most serviceable kind of materials. 

Feet are usually shod in white-soled, red-topped buckskin 
moccasins, with a few exceptions of the high-heeled cowboy 
boots which are the vogue in certain regions. Occasionally 
one sees a pair of out-moded, high-topped laced shoes on a 
squaw who displays them with much pride. 

The preparation and consumption of the evening meal at 
the Cha’o creates a striking picture. Many of the families 
gather about their own wagons, forming little individual 
groups whose fires dot the flat mesa. Others make the big 
shelter or Cha’o their headquarters. Overhead the canopy 
of darkness, pierced with bright stars, seems to hover close- 
ly over these people clustered around their glowing camp- 
fires. The men stand about, arms crossed, silent as statues, 
on the outer rims of the campfires’ light, patiently waiting. 
The women are seated cross-legged close by the fire, cooking 
in deep fat or baking on the glowing coals piece after piece 
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The first official act of the ceremony is the preparation of 
the wand which is made of a juniper stick about two and a 
half feet in length. On to this are fastened turkey and west- 
ern horned owl feathers, long hanks of multi-colored yarn, 
spruce boughs, a bag of war paint, which is made of grease 
and charcoal, stems of a plant called chil dil gessie, which 
has a yellow blossom and is used for medicine, and a bag 
of pollen collected from corn and larkspur. 

After the medicine man has blessed the wand, it is carried 
by one of the older men of the tribe, accompanied by a 
cortege of riders, post-haste to the hogan of a friend, one 
day’s ride away. As the wand passes by the camps or ho- 
gans on its journey all the men who see it leap into their 
saddles and follow in its wake. When the cortege arrives 
each member paints his face with war paint. Then they eat 
and sing until the squaw dance begins, which lasts all night. 
There are no instruments of any kind except a single pottery 
water-filled drum, used for beating time. 





Farewell to the Land of the Navajo. 


of squaw bread, which forms the major part of the Navajo 
meal. While one piece of bread is baking over the coals, 
the busy cooker forms another from the dough which she 
has at her side. She shapes the pancake-like cake by slap- 
ping it on both sides and adroitly flipping it from hand to 
hand. The baked cakes are placed in a neat pile. 

This goes on for a long time. The woman attends to her 
task slowly and efficiently, heedless of the smoke and heat 
from the open fire, glancing often at the little papoose bound 
snugly in its cradle close behind her. Garbed in her best 
array, she is contentment personified. Eventually the eating 
of the meal of broiled meat, bread and coffee begins. Slow- 
ly and silently the meal progresses with only an occasional 
glance or softly spoken word. There are no dishes, and 
fingers serve as forks. 

Then drowsiness descends, and one by one the group seeks 
sheep skins or blankets and, folding themselves in close by 
the failing fire, soon fall fast asleep. Finally the flickering 
flames smolder into ashes, and darkness brings to a close 
another day for this simple-living family. When at home 
during the long twilight period, the older men spend hours 
after the evening meal telling legends and fairy tales. 


When the squaws arrive the men become alert and ready 
to dash into the surrounding darkness for safety, because it 
is the custom that the girl may choose her partner, and when 
chosen he is obliged to dance until the squaw is willing to 
release him. His freedom may be gained only by paying 
whatever she thinks her favoritism is worth. If an agree- 
ment cannot be reached the squaw’s mother is generally 
handy to help solve the problem. The main dance consists 
of the squaw’s dragging a timid victim into the firelight, 
and by firmly grasping some part of his apparel to prevent 
an escape, she dances around and around him. The man 
merely acts as a leaning post, and revolves around and 
around. 

For a variation, the couples form a large circle and trot 
around and around the dancing space. If the girl likes her 
dancing partner she may keep him dancing all night, asking 
no ransom. However, the girls are generally very merce- 
nary and as soon as they are able to collect, they release 
their partner and race to capture another victim. 

The music is continuous. The singers, huddled together, 
sway with the rhythm of their tunes. Meanwhile, far back 
across the plains at the hogan (Continuing on page 388) 





























A section of 
the “Trace” 
road, still in 
use today. 


A portion of 
the ancient 
“ence 
— abandon- 
ed many 
years ago, as 
it appears 
now. 


NATCHEZ TRACE— 





ANCIENT TRAIL 


TO NATIONAL PARKWAY 


BY VERNE CHATELAINE 


HE famous old Natchez Trace, that all-important 
link a hundred years ago in the system of com- 
munications between frontier posts of the West and 
the more settled East, is to become a National Parkway. 
Where once Indian runners, following in the tracks of 
wild animals, beat down a trail through the forests and 
swamps of Tennessee and Mississippi, and where settlers 
later fought their way to the Indian country of the South- 
west, the Federal Government is to build four hundred 
miles of modern highway, from Nashville to Natchez, to 
be known as the Natchez Trace Parkway. 
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A bit of the Old South along the Trace. 


The first development of the Trace came early in the 
nineteenth century when treaties were negotiated with the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws. An eight-foot roadway was 
cut by United States troops. Four years later the Post- 
office Department widened the Trace to twelve feet to 
make it passable for wagons. Since this early develop- 
ment, life along the old route has been as varied as it has 
been intriguing. For one thing, the virgin forests are 
gone. Gone also are the disgruntled savage and the un- 
scrupulous outlaw who made traveling the wooded sec- 
tions of the Trace a real adventure. 

As a National Parkway, the old route will become an 
important link in the s 


ystem of highways memoralizing 
early American history. 








Country in southern Pennsylvania. 


Unspoiled, and almost unknown to the outside world is Little Cove, in the heart of the Whippoorwill 





Here seem to operate, as they have from time immemorial, only 


the mightier movements of nature—only the stars and the seasons, winds and rivers, life and death. 


WHIPPOORWILL COUNTRY 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Photographs by Henry Clepper 


hear far off the trains laboring up the passes of the 

Big Alleghenies, and on a damp still morning can 
even hear cars humming along the National Pike and the 
Lincoln Highway. Yet what I call the Whippoorwill 
Country is so remote, so essentially isolated, as to be in 
much the same condition as it was in pioneer days. An 
advanced and ardent civilization rushes past, but by it 
and its fervid strenuous ways this lonely land remains 
almost untouched. Here seem to operate, as they have 
from time immemorial, only the mightier movements of 
nature: only the stars and the seasons, winds and rivers, 
life and death. 

Solitary country is not of universal interest; but human 
nature is; and I shall try to tell of the manner of ex- 
jstence of our fellow pilgrims as it is lived in the Whip- 
poorwill Country of the mountains of southern Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and western Maryland. All these 


, ¥ CLOSE to civilization it lies that from it one can 


valleys were penetrated at much the same time by Ameri- 
can pioneers; valiantly and at the peril of their lives up 
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to the year 1763, when, because of the defeat of the French 
in Canada, the menace from their Indian allies was prac- 
tically removed from the mountains separating the Atlantic 
seaboard from the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 

Then from the Shenandoah Valley, in Virginia, from 
the vales of the Monocacy and the Potomac, in Maryland, 
and from the wide and beautiful Cumberland Valley, in 
Pennsylvania, settlers thronged into the mountains to the 
west. Speaking in the English Parliament in 1775 the great 
Edmund Burke said of these hardy Americans: “If you 
deny them land-grants, they will occupy without grants. 
Already they have so occupied. Already they have topped 
the Appalachian Mountains. Before them they behold one 
vast, rich, level meadow, a square of five hundred miles.” 

When one visits the Whippoorwill Country, one of the 
most interesting reflections that can come to him is that 
these ancient homesteads, made as a rule of native lime- 
stone or sandstone, or of massive rock-oak and black wal- 
nut logs hewn out with the broadax, are built on land 
that was neither bought nor granted, but seized by pioneer 




































spirits, who felt that the 
true title to the wilderness 
was vested in those who had 
the courage to take it. With 
them, to conquer meant to 
reign. And who shall say 
that they were not entitled 
to what they could wrest 
from Indians, wild beasts, 
and the jealous hand of na- 
ture? 

After the Indian, the 
greatest menace to the set- 
tlers in these mountains was 
the venomous snake. All 
available information touch- 
ing upon the life of those 
distant times in this region 
emphasizes the constant dan- 
ger from rattlesnakes and 
copperheads. That this trou- 
ble has not been removed 
to this day I can fully tes- 
tify. I know a superb bowl- 
like valley named the Mea- 
dow Ground that within the 
past year has become en- 
tirely deserted by man be- 
cause of the sinister preva- 
lence of rattlesnakes, which, 
emerging from their rock- 
dens at night, play havoc 
with stock, dogs, poultry, and even with man_ himself. 
One is reminded of Tennyson’s description of the condition 
of England before the coming of Arthur,—“The beast was 
more and more, and man was less.” 

Two grizzled mountaineers warned me urgently against 
fishing a certain trout stream. Last year, during the 
course of a half-day’s prospecting trip after timber, they 
killed along that stream between eighty and ninety rattlers 
and copperheads. 

When one reflects that the same, or perhaps a worse, 
condition prevailed when the pioneers penetrated this 
solitude, one is at a loss to know whether it was courage 
or foolhardiness that led them to come—and to stay. 

Perhaps the spirit of a people is best understood if we 
study its recreations. Come with me into these mountains 
on a clear night when the whippoorwills are calling. 
There, under the quiet stars, 
that have the mild faces of 
antiquity, we shall, at one 
of these country dances, feel 
something of the glamour of 
age-old tradition. Tented 
under the swarthy hemlocks, 
we shall feel a certain iden- 
tity with nature, knowing 
ourselves an integral part 
of these deep sylvan fast- 
nesses. And here we shall 
meet a people who might 


have marched with Wash- 


take it. 





The lovely valley is flanked 
by Cove Mountain on the 
west and by Cross Mountain 
on the east. Within its nar- 
tow borders may be found 
some of the most primitive 
and scenic views in southern 
Pennsylvania. 


When one visits the Whippoorwill Country, one of the most interesting reflections 
that can come to him is that the ancient homesteads, made as a rule of native 
limestone, or of massive oak and walnut logs hewn out with the broadax, are built 
on land that was neither bought nor granted, but seized by pioneer spirits, who felt 
that the true title of the wilderness was vested in those who had the courage to 


Above is a typical Cove Mountain home, primitive but comfortable. 


ington. They are more than a hundred years behind civili- 
zation. But I am not convinced that they have been heavy 
losers. For, while it is true that they do not possess many 
of those things with which our own spectacular advance 
has supplied us, nevertheless they have retained many of 
the hickory-and-homespun virtues that we have lost. They 
toil without self-pity; they love honestly. They have a 
vital independence, born in and nurtured by the self- 
sufficiency of the everlasting hills. There the old men have 
rosy faces, and the old women quiet eyes. Amid their wild 
surroundings they have somehow found content. The peace 
of the silent hills, the hushed chanting of the hidden rills, 
the ultimate serenity of nature—these have passed into 
their hearts, and have made them what they are. 

A glance at one of their favorite recreations will prove a 
revelation of character. The square dance as we know it 
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is English in origin, and in its present form dates from 
pre-Elizabethan times. Many of the words which the “fig- 
ure callers” use today are Shakespearean, and I do not 
believe that they are now ever heard in any other capacity. 
They sound extremely quaint and appealing when uttered 
by some mountain lad who, in all probability, never heard 
of Shakespeare. Until the stately waltz with its regal mea- 
sures took possession of peoples’ fancies, the square dance 
reigned supreme among all classes; and even when the 
waltz gained favor, the country people and mountain folk 
faithfully clung to their first love. About 1900, when 
people began to grow patriotic in the worst sense, their 
thoughts dangerously bordering on Imperialism, and our 
nation began to feel the pangs of birth of the next quar- 
ter-century’s “progress,” the square dance lost favor. Lit- 
tle was heard of it again until post World War times, when 
Henry Ford helped to popularize it by giving national 
fame to his old-time fiddlers’ contests, and American pea- 
sants were once more aroused from their lethargy. But 
it really took the good old depression to revive in all 
its glory the genuine moonlight revelry of eighty years 
ago. As the dance returned from its long stupor, the poor 
folk who had nothing to keep them from remembering their 
troubles, and nothing to make them forget, welcomed 
wholeheartedly this institution of their forefathers. From 
miles around they tramped to the scene of action, bringing 
their entire families, with not a cent in the world, but a 
song in their hearts. 

With a typical college “prom” in mind, let us take a 
peep inside the “dance hall” for a moment, as the tiny 
log shack housing the affair is so ceremoniously called. 
For, after all, how can one intelligently appraise an 
Isadora Duncan, set off by the glitter of Broadway, unless 
he has as well observed a mountain Helen, dancing in the 
eerie twilight, set off by the silver glamour of the tender 
flickering stars? 

The hall is entirely bare, save a raised platform in one 
corner for the “orkastrie” to sit with pomp. The sides 
are all open to the air, and the stars can be seen playing 
hide-and-seek between the tall dark pines atop the nearby 
mountain. The whippoorwills are chanting their eternal 
chorus, and the swarthy hemlocks swaying over the tiny 
building seem to keep rhythm time to the dancers’ feet 
as the breezes play among their boughs. Back of the 
hall is the “bar,” over which are served milk, peanuts, 
and tobacco. A special shelf is reserved, however, for the 
antique revolvers of the lusty young mountaineers, who 
officiously park them with the significant remark, “Here. 
hold my gun; I wanna dance.” Such a thing one would 
expect to read in one of the True Tales type of magazine, 
but it is somewhat disconcerting temporarily to see it in the 
life in this “civilized” age, and in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. The tiny babies that always accompany their 
parents are laid side by side on a bench furnished for the 
purpose, and it is the duty of the bouncer to assuage their 
periodic cries with bottles of cold milk. Poor little wild- 
eyed creatures, whose parents do not believe in trains, and 
who themselves probably will never see one either! Lying 
there on their rough bench. one wonders if they are not 
in some ways much better off than their little city cousins. 

Men are there in evidence in their bare feet. not be- 
cause of the depression primarily, but because they have 
always gone barefooted. Women are smoking pipes made 
from the native clay by hand, and no one seems surprised 
or disturbed at their smoking. Many of the lassies are 
beautiful in their own wild way, their countenances all 
showing that haughty independence of character so typical 
of most pioneer peoples. Being mostly Scotch-Irish in 
origin, they are not clumsy and bovine, but of rather 
delicate features, though of course they are physically 
strong due to an outdoor life, and lack of gin and cigar- 
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ettes. Their sturdy escorts are remarkably devoted to them, 
although their zealous attention to them is due more to 
the human innate quality of pride of possession, rather 
than to any fierce jealousy. 

The astounding naivete with which these hardy moun- 
tain folk accept life is practically akin to the calm resig- 
nation of the Oriental. An old man was telling me this 
spring of his experience with his daughter. It seems that 
the two were out hunting mushrooms together, when the 
tiny child, aged eight, called to him very calmly. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” 

“There’s a big rattlesnake here, Daddy.” 

“Wal, jist hold your foot on his head till I git me a 
club.” 

“All right, Daddy.” 

And thus one more rattler bit the dust. Personally I 
do not share this man’s ancient mountain superstition that 
a rattlesnake will not bite a child, as: experience is all 
against it. What makes the story worth remembering is its 
power to illuminate the character of these folk. 

The native humor of these people seems to glisten with 
fervor from their keen eyes, and at all times they some- 
how manage to keep cheerful. On one occasion a young 
swain had to cross a toll bridge with a horse and buggy. 
He blithely informed the gatekeeper that he would pay 
the toll on his return trip. But while on the further shore 
he sold his horse, and brought the buggy back by pulling 
it himself. When accosted by the tollman, he replied, “Ask 
the driver; I’m only the horse.” 

The rugged vitality and ever sanguine spirit of these 
true pioneers is clearly exemplified by their great stamina 
and fortitude in the face of overwhelming odds. Across 
Deep Bottom Creek there dwells a pathetic cripple, para- 
lyzed in one side of his body. He supports his wife and 
three little children by chopping fire-wood with his good 
arm while lying in bed. The slabs of wood are brought 
to him by his wife, who in turn loads it on an old wagon, 
and hauls it to town, all the way from Back Valley. 
through Long Hollow, to Timber Ridge, a distance of 
eight miles, where a woeful pittance is paid her for its 
delivery. I have included above several exact names, to 
show how picturesque the neople are in their imagination. 
for these names are as old as the earliest inhabitants, and 
represent a typical method of nomenclature among rural 
peoples. The names clearly define the locality, and are 
quite convincing if we have seen these Magnolia Boule- 
vards of real estate booms. which look more like mosquito 
nests than anything else. And the names of the mountain 
postoffices usually have a genuine significance. Thus we 
have Cuckoo, Dot, Needmore, Dead Indian, and Far 
Enough. 

The music made by the old-time fiddlers and “musician- 
ers” as they are locally called, is often criticised by those 
not “in the know” because they base their opinions ‘merely 
on cheap and tawdry and entirely inaccurate vaudeville 
imitations. But, as a matter of fact, it is really a wonder- 
ful product of an ingenious people. We must remember 
that it is the only genuine indigenous music we have. with 
the exception of negro spirituals. which. after all, are far 
more African than American. Well-known violinists admit 
readily that they cannot “fiddle,” and yet they concur that 
in these old-time orchestras—the real ones—not a string is 
out of tune, not a chord is off key. the time is perfect. 
and the harmony fine. And all this in spite of the fact 
that these mountain musicians can barely read and write. 
let alone know musical notes. Of course, one may not care 
for this particular tyne of music, but it is real music. 
and I am merely discussing its true worth and the signifi- 
cance of its historical value to native American life. Cer- 
tainly music without feeling is not music at all, and, ad- 
mitting this, we come to the foregone conclusion that the 
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classical and semi-classical compositions of the great mas- 
ters, and the native folk songs of a race are the only two 
flowers of music which will bloom forever. 

Here in these lonely hills one notices the self-sufficiency 
of the planning of things domestic: the little farms supply 
enough for the essential needs of the family; here are cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, chickens, turkeys, ducks; here are patches 
of corn, wheat, rye, and buckwheat. Here the spinning 
wheel still hums. And here nearly all 
the active work of the year seems to 
be a long strategy against winter, 
which in these remote mountains is 
regarded as an almost human enemy, 
whose power is to be overcome only 
by the calm prudence of forethought. 

In the autumn it is a perfect reve- 
lation to be privileged to visit the 
cellar of one of these mountain homes. 
Any good housewife regardless of her 
station, would delight in it. Often 
these winter storage places are built 
entirely apart from the house itself. 
One that I inspected on a bleak No- 
vember day was a model of design, 
and was literally filled to the brim 
with provisions sufficient to last the 
family until the good earth would 
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row of jellies, preserves, and canned fruits and vege- 
tables; myriads they seemed to me, all labeled and all in 
order. On the earthen floor were heaps of potatoes and 
turnips; on frames were bushels of onions. In a row of 
soft garden loam on the floor were celery and carrots,— 
replanted there to keep them crisp and fresh. In clean 
bins were Baldwin, Winesap, and Delicious apples. In 
hampers were shellbarks. butternuts, and black walnuts. 





Where the youth of Lit- 
tle Cove, in the Whip- 
poorwill Country, 
the three R’s. 


learn 
Several 











generations of local in- 


habitants have gone to 














this school. Unprepossess- 
ing as it appears, it is 
nevertheless comfortable 





















and well equipped inside. 


A new generation of ag- 
riculturists still uses the 
primitive cradle of a for- 
mer one. Hidden away 














in the Whippoorwill 











Country are odd and an- 
cient farm implements 














again yield her increase. Immediately north of the stone 
dwelling house rose a steep bare hill, effectually shielding 


the home from the winds of winter. Between the house 
and the hill ran a crystal-clear stream out of the never- 
failing spring only a few yards away. Against the hill, 
and built partly into it was this stone cellar, with low 
roof and hard earthen floor. Both home and storehouse 
seemed natural features of the landscape, as much so as 
the great willows and black walnuts of the yard, and the 
pearly stream caroling softly on its way. 

Inside this cellar, on massive shelves gleamed row on 





decrees 


discarded. 


which custom 


shall not be 


In a corner near the door stood two great barrels brim- 
ming with cider. It was as if here Plenty had emptied her 
copious horn. The whole place kept saying to me, “How- 
ever long and hard the winter, my people will not starve.” 

The mountain woman who showed me this treasure- 
house of hers told me that every autumn for forty years 
she had managed so to stock it. 

“Tea and coffee and sugar,” she said, “are about the 
only things we need to buy. We make all our own bread, 
and smoke all our own meat.” 

Here, I thought, survives a (Continuing on page 374) 
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Map of Tillamook County, Ore- 
gon, showing how school districts 
have been stretched to reach tax- 
able timber. Most famous example 
of the gerrymander’s art is District 
9 (heavily shaded) but the great 
fire of 1933 (lightly shaded area) 
robbed this and other districts of 
most of their taxable timber. 


GERRY- 


THE 
TALL UNCUT 


By 


STEWART H HOLBROOK 





orable Elbridge Gerry, early-day American states- 

man and vice-president of the United States; Mas- 
sachusetts first practiced it with eminent success; but it 
remained for Tillamook County, in western Oregon, to 
bring gerrymandering into full and sweet flower, the po- 
litical aroma of which rises higher than the tallest fir that 
ever graced the Coast Range. 

Gerrymandering, according to the succinct manner of 
the encyclopedia, means “in American political history the 
name, first used in Massachusetts, given to an unfair politi- 
cal arrangement of electoral districts. It had its origin 
from a bill signed by Governor Gerry, which so appor- 
tioned a senatorial district in Republican interests that 
from its fantastic shape on the map it was said to resemble 
a salamander. Gerrymander was substituted for salaman- 
der, and the name persists to this day.” 

The dictionary is even more to the point. “Gerryman- 
der,” it says, “to garble, misrepresent.” 

No matter if Massachusetts did begin it—out here where 
the West ends, we do everything on a grander scale than 
ever it is done elsewhere, and if those codfish eaters think 
the Bay State was cut into some pretty funny looking dis- 
tricts, they should see what the up-and-coming sons of 


Resutie or wrongly, it took its name from the Hon- 
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good old Tillamook County, Oregon, can do when they 
spit on their hands and take holt rugged-like. 

In Tillamook County it has never been a question of 
political party. Nothing so sordid as party politics 
brought gerrymandering to the county whose loving boost- 
ers refer to it as the county of “Cheese, Trees and Ocean 
Breeze.” The slicing within its boundaries was for the 
more practical purposes of spreading local school taxes 
of the more populous centers out into the tracts of virgin 
timber. Not all of the small cities and towns were able 
to change Tillamook County’s geography in this way, but 
only those where lived astute and determined men who 
could act in concert—and who knew how to fix things. 

A glance at the accompanying map of Tillamook Coun- 
ty, with its school districts numbered, will serve better than 
any text to indicate how well they did their work. Note 
how most of the districts run from the west—where the 
people live and where the schools actually are—to the 
east—where nobody lives but where the timber stands, or, 
rather, where it did stand. 

District forty-eight is a fair sample of what Tillamook- 
ers can do in the way of fancy gerrymandering. At the 
extreme western part of the district is the hamlet of 
Wheeler with a population of 280. That’s where the 
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Tillamook City needed timber to tax so its city fathers formed a “Polish Corridor” (in reverse) of the Wilson River 
and stretched its school district from the sea to the mountains to include the timbered region shown above. 


school is. But to the east of Wheeler are the hills and the 
mountains—and the timber. So, for many miles, School 
District 48 squiggles its way eastward in a lane too nar- 
row to contain much timber. But follow on a bit and you 
come to the pay-off. Now the district quickly broadens, 
both north and south, and wends its labyrinthian way up 
into the furthermost corner of the county. Here, in this 
remote but timbered corner, are nightly heard the cry of 
the owl and the scream of the cougar, but man is seldom 
seen, and happy little school children never. 

So it goes all down the line, from north to south, with 
district after district running crosswise of the county as 
directly as possible in order to get into the nearest timber. 

Most famous of all the districts, probably, is District 
Nine, over which a long legal battle was waged and which 
remains intact despite the attacks of eminent counsel of 
tax-sweating timber owners. District Nine has to do with 
Tillamook City’s high school. Tillamook City, population 
2,549, is on the coast, at the extreme western end of the 
District. There is no timber thereabout, and not much 


else, and for something to tax the city fathers naturally 
cast their eyes eastward to the mountain ranges where grew 


the Douglas fir. Complications arose. The great and re- 
mote reaches of timber seemed cut off from Tillamook 
City by District Ten on the north (see map) and District 
One on the east. 

The outlook seemed pretty discouraging, and so it would 
have been to less distinguished talent than that possessed 
by Tillamook City’s town fathers. What was needed was 
an avenue of access into the remote but juicy timbered 
belt apparently cut off forever from the city by the con- 
Junction of Districts Ten and One. A great deal of head 
wagging must have gone on, as the men of Tillamook 
City gazed wanly at the county map. And then, as always 
in periods of great crisis, a Man On Horseback arose. Who 

is man was is not known to this day, for Tillamookers 
ave ever been modest as individuals. But there was such 


a man on horseback and he arose and pointed to the map. 

“Here,” said the man, in effect, “Here is the Wilson 
River, a small yet noble stream which empties into the 
Pacific almost at our door. It flows here from the east 
and has its headwaters far back in the tall timber—that 
excellent Douglas fir, which, as you no doubt know, was 
named by a Scottish botanist, and which grows in great 
abundance in the eastern part of the county.” Here he 
paused a moment in order not to put too great a strain on 
the slower witted among his hearers. 

“We all know,” the man continued, “that for many 
years the country of Poland, in Europe, has been agitating 
and even waging war in an effort to gain access to the sea 
through a corridor to the Baltic. The Polish Corridor, as 
it is called.” 

Again the man paused and looked at his auditors. For 
the first time in their lives they appeared to take an in- 
telligent interest in Polish history. 

“The case with us is the reverse,” continued the man, 
“Poland wants the sea. We have the sea. What we want 
are some mountains—and assessable timber. The Wilson 
River, as I pointed out, leads into the timber. What about 
a Wilson River Corridor in the name of Tillamook City 
School District Number Nine?” 

For a moment there was silence, until the full import 
of this staggering proposal sank in; then, 
committee was formed . . 

So, today, as it has for many years past, D'strict Nine 
follows for some ten miles the narrow bed of Wilson 
River, meandering north by east until it has passed the 
boundaries of Districts Ten and One, when the district 
quickly broadens in a way that means business and con- 
tinues on eastward to the county’s very border, then north- 
east, then north, then west, then south. I haven't the time 
to look into the matter for Ripley. yet I doubt there is 
another district of any kind in the United States that runs 
to all points of the compass. 


cheers, as a 
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words of legal gibberish on the case; but after 
deducting a multitude of quo warrantos and 
other such avocatical terms and pettifogging 
embellishments, it would appear that the final 
court held about as follows: 

“Tillamook School District Number Nine 
shouldn’t have done what they did. It isn’t 
legal. But it was done so long ago we don’t 
see what can be done about it. That’s all... 
Next case.” 

Throughout all these years, of course, the 
schools of Tillamook City and of other towns 
in the western end of the county, were paying 
a large portion of their running expenses 
from the remote and heavily taxed timber. It 
was a “big” idea and the Tillamook Chamber 
of Commerce could justly brag of the fine 
schools which cost the citizens so little: 

Then, in August, 1933, nature took a hand. 
Humidity had been low for several days. A 
stiff wind, dry as the breath of a dragon, 
swept across western Oregon from the high 
Cascades. It was hot weather, too. And rain- 
fall had been under par for weeks. The stage, 
in short, was all set with the same properties 
that prevailed at Hinckley, Minnesota, in that 
ominous September of 1894; or in North 
Idaho, the summer of 1910. A spark set off 
the tinder in the Coast Range, and presently 
a conflagration such as Oregon had not seen 
in seventy-five years swept up and over the 
range. Fanned by a wind that had come far 
and swift. a red hell roared down the west 
lope of Tillamook’s coast range and devoured 
all before it. 

The story of the great Tillamook fire has 
been told in the pages of AMERICAN FORESTS, 
and there is no need here to repeat it. Sufficient 
to know that 205,787 acres of timberland were 
burned over, and 8,614.862,000 feet of timber 
‘urned. In order to salvage what they can be- 
»re insects get in their work on the fire-killed 
trees, timber owners have consolidated their 
forces and are logging on a large scale. 
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The Tillamook fire swept most of the coun- 
ty’s remaining timber from the tax rolls. The 
justly famous District Nine was especially hard 
hit, among others, and the Wilson River was 
clogged with fire debris. Thus, at one swoop 
did nature undo the aims of more than two 
decades of gerrymandering. 


A sample of the Douglas Fir and Western Hemlock timber in Tillamook County, 
which brought the gerrymandering art “into full and sweet flower.” 


Tillamook City is sixty miles from Portland as the crow What the fire has meant to the county’s school districts 
flies. Yet on a clear day the citizens of Portland can see is best shown in the assessment rolls of Tillamook County. 
without aid of glass, the fair tall firs of Tillamook City’s Dis- In 1932, a year before the fire, the total valuation of the 
trict Nine. That is one thing the Wilson River Corridor has school districts was $26,016,210, and the total tax $180,- 
done for geography. 645. In 1935 the valuation had dropped to $13,407,630, 

The timber owners, who were already paying general or about half, while the taxes to be raised totaled $181,- 
county taxes on their property, finally objected to being as- 847, or more than in 1932. If you are a taxpayer any- 
sessed special school taxes for the support of distant schools; | where, you know what that meant to the village levy. _ 
and some six years ago they brought action against a num- The Wilson River still flows down out of the mountains 
ber of school districts, including notable Number Nine and_ to the sea. Ten miles of its bed still form the narrow 
its Corridor, The timber owners lost. They appealed their Wilson River Corridor through which the wealth of timber 
case to the state supreme court and they lost again. taxes from the remote hills flowed to support distant 

Just why the timbermen should have lost is not at all clear schools. The water flows on but the source of taxes evapo- 
to one who has mulled over several hundred thousands of rated in the heat of August, 1933. 





























Cloquet, Minnesota—swept by the devastating forest fire of 1918. 
of such recurring tragedies, says the author, is the “clean-up” work of the C.C.C. 
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MEN, TREES AND GAME 


By 


FRED MORRELL 


Assistant Chief, United States Forest Service 


AN the C.C.C. be kept from becoming a circus of 
destruction?” asks Mr. Leonard William Wing in 
an article appearing in the June issue of Ameri- 


L* 


can Forests. Mr. Wing doubts it! “In a few years,” he 
says, “I fear we shall look upon these early days of C.C.C. 


as a crowning blunder in conservation.” As mute evi- 
dence of the destructive force of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Mr. Wing exhibits a picture of the carcass of a 
deer which he believes was starved to death because C.C.C. 
boys removed the browse on which it had depended for 
subsistence. Mr. Wing is a conservation biologist, and fur- 
nishes some constructive criticism and advice to the C.C.C. 
and the foresters who direct it. But through a commend- 
able desire to inject into forest management a much needed 
emphasis on wildlife, he may, unfortunately, have given 
an erroneous impression of the effects of the C.C.C. on 
wildlife. 

“Fire lines and truck trails have become fetishes”— 
(objects of special or unreasoning devotion—Webster)— 
Mr. Wing says. The C.C.C. has constructed some 70,000 
miles of truck trails, equivalent to about three miles per 
township of forest land in the United States. It has con- 
structed some 50,000 miles of fire line. The mileage is, 
of course, several times greater in some regions and much 
less in others. The concentration is relatively heavy in 
some portions of the Lake States. Nowhere is it enough 
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to occupy more than a fraction of a per cent of the forest 
area, but it is a lot of miles, and needs some justifica- 
tion other than “a special or unreasoning devotion”. 

The following headline from the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of October 14, 1918, may serve as an introduction to the 
justification that I shall try to make. It is selected at ran- 
dom from many appearing in Lake States papers at that 
time. “1,000 Reported Dead, 12,000 Destitute, 40,000 
Homeless in Fire-Razed Northeastern Minnesota as Blazes 
Smolder—Property Loss is Expected to Run Between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000.” 

Headline writers sometimes over-emphasize. but look 
at these excerpts from the report of a seasoned, conserva- 
tive Federal Forest officer. Says John McLaren: 

“On October 12, 1918, I was in Duluth. The morning 
was bright and clear; * * * at 3 P. M. the sun was en- 
tirely obscured by smoke * * *. At 4:30 the sky had 
become so darkened that it was necessary to turn on the 
street lights. * * * 

“By 7:30 P. M. the wind was very strong, which by 
8:00 o’clock had become a gale. Things looked ex- 
ceedingly serious with regard to the safety of the city. 
* * * Some houses had been burned in the suburbs, at 
Woodland and Lakeside. 

“Brookston had burned about two-thirty in the after- 
noon, and the fire had reached Cloquet by seven. * * * 


Courtesy Visun Puvew UCvlmpauy, uit 


A large measure of prevention 
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“I reported at the Armory at 7:00 A. M. Sunday, Oc- 
tober 13. I was assigned as a member of a party on one 
of the trucks which was to go out the Pike Lake Road. 
The truck which had preceded us had removed the bodies 
from along the highway where people had perished, and 
arriving at Pike Lake we found assistance was needed in 
helping to recover seven bodies of those who had been 
drowned the preceding night in attempting to escape a 
death by fire. * * * 

“We came to what had been the city of Cloquet, with a 





U. 8S. Biological Survey 
The Civilian Conservation 


Corps has cooperated with 
the United States Biological 
Survey not only in the de- 
velopment of existing wild- 
life projects, but in provid- 
ing funds for establishing 
new refuges. 


In its clean-up work of lit- 
ter in the woods, the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps has 
acted constructively to pre- 
vent such tragedies as the 
death of this buck deer— 
victim of uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable forest fire. 


population of 9,000 people. The 
devastation wrought here is beyond 
description. Many of the buildings 
were of cement and brick, but the 
town was practically razed to the 
ground. * * * 

“The Great Northern had held in readiness four long 
trains at the depot. Several thousand escaped to Carleton 
by automobiles; but had it not been for the fact that the 
trains were in readiness, the loss of life in the little 
city would have reached an enormous figure. 

“Considering that about 1,000 people lost their lives 
in the series of fires which occurred, and some 15,000 
people were made homeless, it is easy to comprehend 
that it would take a volume to describe the innumerable 
scenes that were witnessed. The following, however, is a 
fair sample of emergencies which relief workers provided 
for: 

“Continuing our way from Cloquet, we overtook a man 


along the road, gave him a lift and stopped where he 
asked to get off. Looking around we could see that every 
building, all fences and machinery, as well as haystacks, 
had been consumed. Questioning him, we learned that he 
had saved his wife and eight children in a water hole and 
that his family and another had taken refuge in a shack 
about a mile off the road, that they were in rags and had 
eaten their last mouthful. * * * 

“T am convinced that if fires are allowed to continue 
to burn off thousands of acres of peat lands, down to the 
white sands, as has been done 
in the vicinity of McGregor, 
that some day Minnesota will 
have to face the problem of 
moving sand dunes. * * *” 

AMERICAN Forestry, of No- 
vember, 1918, states “that 
“More than 13,000 people have 
been made homeless, at least 
a thousand persons were killed, 
property to the value of $75,- 
000,000 to $100.000.000 was 
burned.” 

Nineteen hundred _ eighteen 
was not the only great disaster 
from forest fires in the Lake 
States. In 1871, fifteen hun- 
dred lives were lost in Wis- 
consin, and in 1894, three hun- 
dred. In Minnesota in 1894, 
four hundred and eighteen lives 
were lost, and in Michigan in 
1881, one hundred and thirty- 





eight. There have been a number of relatively lesser dis- 
asters, all, of course, with attendant property damage. It 
can happen again! 

Ten million acres of forest lands in the three Lake 
States have burned over during the past twenty years. That 
is a “clean-up” job averaging 500,000 acres a year. In 
all of the United States, the C.C.C. has, as a measure of 
prevention of the larger disaster, “cleaned up” snags, down 
logs, and sometimes brush, along some 60,000 miles of 
roads and trails, and removed snags and other fire hazards 
from only 1,300,000 (two-tenths of one per cent) of the 
600,000,000 acres of forest land in the United States. 
But the C.C.C. cannot approach fire for thoroughness in 
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“cleaning up snags, young growth, and brush. Lake 
States forest fires do not leave browse behind, and neither 
do they leave much game to starve for lack of it. 

And so foresters have thought it worthwhile to build 
fire lines and truck trails, and to “clean up” along them; 
and lookout towers and communication systems and other 
properties of recognized and demonstrated value for re- 
ducing area of 
forest land 
burned. We 
have been 
thinking first 
of the 3,000 
people burned, 
the 25,000 or 
more rendered 
homeless. and 
the hundreds 
of millions of 


property loss 
in the history 
of the Lake 
States fires, 
but wildlife 
has not been 
omitted from 
our considera- 
tion. We 
might some- 
where con- 
struct more 
Seer e c « 
tive improve- 


ments than the 
situation would seem to demand. That must remain a 
matter of judgment and opinion,—and we know of none 
to follow other than that of the experienced protection 
agencies of the country who plan and execute the work. 
“Lumber farmers armed the C.C.C. with saws, axes, 
shovels, and matches, and sent them on the trail of weed 
trees, whipping trees. dead snags, fallen logs, brush, and 
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These Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees are gathering duck food seed for 
planting on the Bear River Wildlife Refuge in Utah. 
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the undisturbed wilderness. This new element changes the 
scene; the deciduous growth goes, the snags go; the fallen 
logs go; no browse for deer, no buds for grouse, no ten- 
der bark for rabbits, no holes for birds, no drumming 
logs for partridges. What will the woodpeckers do for 


homes?” asks Mr. Wing. 
If the statement be accepted for face value, it does 


indeed look 
bad for the 
game. But 
Basil Wales, 
in charge of 
stand im- 
provement and 
planting in 


the National 
Forests of the 
Lake States 
has this to 
say: 

“Each WNa- 
tional Forest 


has a wildlife 
specialist, and 
the staff off- 
cer in charge 
of reforesta- 
tion and of 
stand improve- 
ment work 
correlates the 
work with the 
fish and game 
require- 


the Timber Stand 


U. 8S. Biological Survey 


ments. The following is quoted from 
Improvement Handbook.” 

“*The specifications covering stand improvement work 
will be discussed and agreed upon with the fish and game 
specialists, and will be modified in areas where food, 
cover, and breeding grounds are necessary for the pro- 
tection, propagation, and suste- (Continuing on page 385) 





The C.C.C. has made untold contribution to the development of the country’s wildlife program, says the author. 


U. 8. Biological Survey 


This crew 


is engaged on the construction of a dam which will create a huge marsh area at Upper Souris, in North Dakota. 












dist Annual Meeting in Pennsylvania 


Members of The American Forestry Association to Meet at Eagles Mere 
in September in Joint Program With The Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion, Celebrating Its Fiftieth Anniversary 


the Eagles” high in the Alleghenies northeast of 
Williamsport, will be the scene of the 6lst Annual 
Meeting of The American Forestry Association, September 
9, 10 and 11. The meeting will be held in coordination 
with the fiftieth anniversary celebration of The Pennsylva- 
nia Forestry As- 
sociation. 


Ft MERE, Pennsylvania’s famous “Lake of 


perienced probably the worst flood in its history this 
spring and Eagles Mere is in the heart of a great forest 
recreation area. 

Plans for the joint meeting call for a series of field 
trips interpolated with talks by eminent authorities. As- 
sembling at the Lakeside Hotel on Wednesday, September 

9, members of the 
two associations 





The joint con- 


and their guests 


ference will fea- PROGRAM will, at 8 P. M., 
ture flood control be welcomed by 
ee we THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION Sate * leo 
reation. Secre- Gleason Mattoon, 
tary of Agricul- and of the Pennsyl- 
ture Henry A. THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION vania Forestry 
Wallace has been Association, and 
invited to  ad- The 61st Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association and the Fiftieth will hear a re- 
dress the meet- Anniversary Celebration of The Pennsylvania Forestry Association at sponse by Philip 
ing on the sub- ‘ W. Ayres, a di- 
ject of recrea- Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania, September 9, 10 and 11, 1936 rector of The 
tion, and Sena- American For- 


tor Joseph F. 


Guffey of P ASSEMBLY— 8 P. M—At Lakeside Hotel. 
‘ 7 * ag PRESIDING: H. Gleason Mattoon, President, 

sylvania, an 
W. B. Rodgers, Seon 
of Pennsylvania, George H. Wirt, 
president of the le 

. Ss . 
United States noyyeren 
Plecd Cited THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
Federation have FIELD TRIP— 9 A. M—To 

. 

been asked to 
participate in the LUNCHEON— 


conference on 
flood control. 
Other outstand- 
ing conservation- 
ists who. will 
take part in the 


SPEAKERS: 


Munsy Valley. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 
Philip W. Ayres, Director, 
he American Forestry Association. 


Chief Forest Fire Warden of Pennsylvania. 


; Williamsport by way of ‘“‘World’s End,” 
recreation area on State land. Arrive at Lycoming Hotel, Williams- 
port, at noon for luncheon featuring discussions on flood control. 


12:30 P. M.—At Lycoming Hotel, Williamsport. 
TOASTMASTER: James G. K. McClure, President North Carolina 
Forestry Association. 

Honorable W. B. Rodgers, President, 

United States Flood Control Federation. 
*Honorable Joseph F. Guffey, United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Return to Lakeside Hotel, at Eagles Mere, after luncheon, by way of 


estry Association. 
George H. Wirt, 
Chief Forest Fire 
Warden of Penn- 
sylvania, will be 
the speaker of 
the evening, his 
subject being 
“Fifty Years of 
Forestry in 
Pennsylvania.” 
On Thursday, 
September 10, at 
9 A.M., the first 
of the field trips 


will get under 


public 


way, visiting a 
celebration in- MOTION PICTURES—8 P. M.—At Lakeside Hotel, featuring a series of sound wildlife films number of out- 
ind Gifford by Professor A. A. Allen, of Cornell University. f 
clude Giffor standing _ recrea- 
eee a — FIELD TRIP. 9A poe ag mb ae me 1 Kitch Creek f th tion sites, chiefly 
: — . w—iio icketts en, on eautifu itchen r » One oO the +] ” 
chief forester of scenic gems of Pennsylvania. Luncheon will be served at the Glen. “World’s End, 
the United States, Return to Lakeside Hotel in afternoon. a State public 
and former gov- BANQUET— 7 P. M.—The American Forestry Association, at Lakeside Hotel. recreation center. 
ernor of Penn- TOASTMASTER: Se Jr., At noon, with 
sylvania; James SPEAKERS: Dr. J. F. Bogardus, Secretary, the arrival of the 


G. K. McClure, 
President, North 





Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters. 


*Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Secretary, 
The Department of Agriculture. 


gathering at Wil- 
liamsport, the 
subject will 








Carolina Fores- *Attendance subject to their acceptance. 
try Association, 
and Dr. J. F. 


Bogardus, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. 

The region in which the conference will be held, and 
through which field trips will be made, is ideally suited 
for discussions and study of both recreation and flood 
control. Williamsport, on the Susquehanna River, where 
the conference will go for its flood control studies, ex- 


change to flood 
control, with a 
special lunch- 
eon arranged at the Lycoming Hotel for addresses and 
discussions. With President James G. K. McClure of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association, acting as toastmaster, 
the principal addresses will be made by Senator Joseph F. 
Guffey, of Pennsylvania, and W. B. Rodgers, president 
of the United States Flood Control Federation. The return 
trip to Eagles Mere will be by (Continuing on page 383) 
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THE HIGH ALLEGHENIES IN SEP- 
TEMBER—COLORFUL AND STIM- 
ULATING— WHERE A GREAT FOR- 
EST CONSERVATION RALLY IS 
BRINGING TOGETHER THE LEAD- 
ING FORESTERS AND CONSERVA- 
TIONISTS IN THE EAST. PLAN 
NOW TO ATTEND! THE PLACE— 
EAGLES MERE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE TIME— SEPTEMBER 9, !0 11. 





Francis KR. Cope 
Looking into the beautiful North Mountain country near Eagles Mere. 


Above, Lake of the Eagles, at Eagles Mere. Below, along 
Kitchen Creek, one of the jewels of the high Alleghenies. 


WRITE THE AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 SEV- 
ENTEENTH STREET, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.,.FOR HOTEL AND 
TRAVEL INFORMATION — AND 
FOR YOUR RESERVATIONS. 








By 





The English type longbow is 

one of the most satisfying and 

beautiful that human ingenuity 
has devised. 


fittingly so, because archery since earliest antiquity 

has been a recreation of the masses. For although 
frequently referred to in old writings as the sport of kings, 
archery has always been the true pastime of yoemen 
everywhere. 

Its historical associations recall the battle of Crecy; its 
legends, Robin Hood and his merrie men. And what Ameri- 
can boy, alive to the rich traditions of his native land and 
pioneer ancestors, has not thrilled to the romantic stories of 
the Indians 
whose exploits 
with bow and 
arrow were no 
less remark- 
able in hunt- 
ing than in 
warfare? 

Archery 
makes a dual 
appeal to 
one’s senses: 
esthetically as 
well as 
physically. 
There is hard- 
ly a human 
pose or stance 
taken in any 
sport so grace- 
ful, so esthet- 
ically satisfac- 
tory to behold- 
er as well as 
to participant, 
as the archer 


with bow full 


A RCHERY is enjoying a renascence in America. And 


one on the right is a four-foot steel bow. 


the index finger tcuches. 





Hunting bows are weapons of considerable power in the hands of skilled archers. 
The one on the left is of osage orange; it is five and one-half feet long. 


The left arm is straight and rigid. The string is drawn to nose and chin, which 
The right elbow is well up, level with the arrow. 


WITH LONGBOW 


AND CEDAR SHAFT 


HENRY CLEPPER 


SO LONG AS THE MOON RETURNS 
IN HEAVEN A BENT, BEAUTIFUL 
BOW,SO LONG WILL THE FASCINA- 
TION OF ARCHERY KEEP HOLD OF 
THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


— MAURICE THOMPSON 


drawn or in that split second after the release of the arrow. 

The reasons fer the great revival within recent years of 
archery in this country are as numerous as the people— 
men, women and children-—-who have taken up the sport. 
The craftsman becomes a devotee because he can make ob- 
jects of precision and great beauty from wood; the scientist, 
because of the fascinating fields in engineering and physical 
research opened up; the hunter, because modern fire arms 
are now so efficient that killing game with them is almost 
too easy. Hunters with archery tackle have taken every type 
of big game 
native to the 
continent of 
North Ameri- 
ca. It was a 
world - wide 
sensation a 
number of 
years ago 
when the late 
Art Young 
and Dr. Sax- 
ton Pope killed 
their first 
mountain 
lions, deer, 
and grizzly 
bear. Since 
then archers 
have killed 
moose in 
Alaska, moun- 
tain sheep in 
the Rockies, 
and all kinds 
of lesser game. 
Furthermore, 


The 
Note the technique of drawing the bow. 
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large game animals are now shot, not with heavy, specially 
made equipment usually beyond the financial means and 
physical strength of the average archer, but with tackle of 
moderate cost and power. For example, with properly 
made and well sharpened broadhead-tipped arrows, hows 
d pulling from fifty to seventy pounds are quite fatally effec- 
tive against buck deer up to eighty yards distance. In short, 
there is probably no weapon made that affords the hunter 
as much sport, and the wildlife of forest and field such 
sporting chances, as a bow and a quiver of arrows. 

To appreciate the romance and rich traditions of archery 
one must begin with a study of the bow. Modern American 
bows in use today are pretty much standardized as to form, 
materials used in their construction, and shooting qualities. 
Probably ninety per cent of them are made of lemonwood. 

Lemonwood, or degame as it is known to importers, Caly- 
cophyllum candidissimum, is native to Cuba, and takes its 
name from its light yellow color. The grain is so fine and 
close as to be hardly visible to the naked eye. The wood is 


1 acini Potent 








The late Dr. Saxton Pope, famous devotee of the bow, 
who hunted big game in Africa with Art Young in 
1926, pulls his old English longbow. 





moderately heavy; it weighs fifty pounds a cubic foot when 
thoroughly air dry. While generally not considered the 
equal of yew or osage orange for the very finest type of 
weapon, it is nevertheless a most excellent bow wood, and 
some of the highest tournament scores have been made with 
lemonwood bows. Practically all experienced archers are 
agreed that the best bow for the beginner is one made of this 
material. 

In point of excellence, yew, Taxus brevifolia, is unques- 
tionably the first choice of most archers, particularly hunt- 
ers. The species grows in Washington, Oregon, and northern 
California, a first cousin of the English yew from which the 
P. f Nee Yet, renowned English longbows were made. It is not a par- 
ticularly hard wood, and weighs about forty pounds per 
cubic foot. 

Experienced archers have found that yew, notwithstanding 
its unique qualities as a’ bow wood, is highly temperamental. 
One well known bowyer writes that it “is prone to lose 
weight and cast in hot weather, it picks up in cold, in freez- 








A maned monarch dies. Art Young, with the greatest 

trophy of the 1926 hunt, a magnificent specimen he 

killed with one arrow in less than fifteen seconds, accord- 

ing to Dr. Saxton Pope. And this King of the Jungle 
was glorious in his defiance at the end. 
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ing weather it may explode in your hand, it crisals, (a pe- 
culiar crack that works at right angles to the grain of the 
wood), which never occurs with osage or lemonwood, ex- 
cept in rare instances, and may prove cussed beyond belief 
in more ways than one.” 

Osage orange or mock orange, Maclura pomifera, is the 
second finest American bow wood. Some hunters rank it 
above yew for hunting weapons. The wood is a rich yellow 
in color, is exceptionally hard and strong, and weighs about 
forty-eight pounds a cubic foot. The tree grows through- 
out the entire United States, but reaches its best develop- 
ment in the Middle West and Mississippi Valley. 

The wood takes a handsome polish, and, because it is 
sometimes found streaked or mottled with reddish-brown 
spots, bows made from it may be of exceptional beauty. Dr. 
Robert P. Elmer, one of the best known archers in the 
United States, calls osage orange “a wonderful wood, al- 
most, but not 
quite, equal to 
yew itself.” 
Osage orange 
bows are fa- 
vorably known 
for the hard 
usage, even 
abuse, that 
they will 
stand. More- 
over, they are 
not so unpre- 
dictable as 
yew bows, and 
are neither so 
temperamental 
in heat and 
cold nor so 
apt to fracture 
if over drawn. 

Many other 
species of 
wood have 
been used at 
various times 
for American 
bows. A very 
fine one is 
lancewood, 
which has 
qualities similar to lemonwood, and which is imported from 
Honduras and the West Indies. Among our native woods 
used are red cedar, ash, hickory, ironwood, black walnut, 
and even sassafras, mulberry, and apple wood. According 
to experienced bowyers and archers who have experimented 
with bows made of the native materials, all except red cedar 
are generally short lived because of the quickness with 
which they lose their cast, or resiliency. Some few years 
ago bows made of palm wood were put on the market but 
they proved to be generally unsatisfactory, at least not as sat- 
isfactory as the excellent lemonwood, yew, and osage orange. 

The world famous longbow, that is, a bow approximately 
six feet long, though brought to its highest type of effec- 
tiveness by the English, was apparently not originally de- 
veloped there, but was introduced into Saxon England by 
the Norsemen. In any case, it is substantially the same type 
of bow used by modern American archers, whose debt is 
greater to the Saxons than to the American aborigine. 

For the Indians generally used short bows, many of 
which were flat, and on the whole their tackle was neither 
as well made nor performed with as great precision as some 


game. 





Hunting arrows have points of various sizes and designs. 

left, and the small broadhead, third from the top on the left, are used for small 

The others are big game broadheads. 

deeply barbed, as illustrated by the one at the right bottom. Others use no barbs 
at all, as shown by the second from the bottom on the right. 





of the cheap tackle sold today. How, then, has the Ameri- 
can Indian acquired in history such a reputation as a hunt- 
er? Simply because, among all the peoples of the world, 
savage or civilized, he developed the art of stalking game 
to its highest perfection. In other words, he apparently 
depended upon his uncanny ability to approach closely to 
his quarry to shoot it down, rather than upon the effective- 
ness of his hunting tackle to kill at a distance. 

As the late Dr. Saxton Pove showed in A Study of Bows 
and Arrows, many Indian hunting bows had a pull of less 
than forty pounds, which today is considered extremely 
light for that type of weapon. And those that weighed 
more, requiring a pull up to eighty pounds, had very short 
ranges compared to even lighter bows in use at the present 
time. The greatest range of any Indian bow tested by Dr. 
Pope, and he tested literally hundreds, was about 210 yards, 
a distance which even a novice, using what would be con- 
sidered an in- 
- ferior weapon, 
_ could equal 
, with ease to- 
| day. 

It must not 
be supposed, 
however, that 
modern = arch- 
ers have a 
monopoly 
either upon 
craftsmanship 
or shooting 
ability. The 
composite 
bows of some 
Oriental _ peo- 
ples, the Turks 
and Persians 
particularly, 
were weapons 
of great range, 
precision and 
beauty. Fab- 
ricated from 
layers of horn 
glued to wood, 
they were often 
elaborately 
ornamented 
with rich designs and sometimes with jewels. It is said 
that some required years to make. Archers who have made 
a study of the performance of bows are usually profuse in 
their praises of them. Not, however, to the extent of accept- 
ing the Persian legend of the bowman who shot an arrow 
that flew three days and nights before it fell to earth! 

However difficult, if not impossible, it will be ever to 
authenticate ancient records of flight shots, it is interesting 
to know that the alleged performances of Turkish archers 
have never been duplicated either by the old Anglo-Saxons 
or by modern shooters. Several years ago Forrest Nagler, 
a member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
compiled a list of recorded distance shots from various 
sources. Numerous instances of flight shots in excess of 
600 yards, a distance never approached in modern times, 
are given, attributed to Turkish bowmen. The greatest shot 
was that made in 1797 by Sultan Selim in Turkey with a 
four-foot bow, doubtlessly a composite weapon, for a dis- 
tance of 838 yards. 

Whether this is an authentic record we may never know; 
nevertheless, it is revealing to (Continuing on page 387) 
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EDITORIAL 
Whither National Parks? 


ECENT changes in organization and in what to many 
R seem to be different purposes of National Parks have 
raised the question whether the great National Park 
project as originally established in the thought of the people 
and in the mind of Congress can be successfully carried out 
by the National Park Service as organized. This question 
has been openly raised by the National Parks Association 
in a committee report released last month declaring that 
“the original (National Park) system is now virtually lost 
sight of among innumerable recreational activities, local, 
regional and national, assigned to the federal park service.” 
Those who hold that a diversion of National Park objec- 
tives is underway point to the diversified activities in which 
the Park Service during the past several years has become 
engaged. Its taking over of many areas which are distinctly 
different in value and necessarily in use from the great parks 
which have formed the nucleus of the system, it is held, has 
had the inevitable tendency to confuse if not to lower the 
standards and ideals of the Park Service. The inclusion in 
the park system of the city parks of Washington and the 
delegation to the Park Service of the handling of space in 
the public buildings of the National Capital has necessarily 
subjected the great park program to the needs and pressure 
of a city park system and the assignment of office space in 
Washington where federal activities have been in a constant 
state of shift. 

The adding to the National Park system of a great num- 
ber of small items including monuments, historic sites, 
battlefields, and such items as the Statue of Liberty, has 
carried the program very far from the original plan of de- 
veloping the park system on the basis of outstanding values 
preserved with their original characters unchanged, and 
utilized for the purpose of lifting the thought of the people 
to higher and higher levels. These developments, it is held, 
must inevitably divert the interest of the park group in 
Washington toward those types of features which have to 
do with relatively recent history of the United States and 
with a great number of elements which are interesting and 
important, but which may be very far in their purpose from 
the parks as broadly conceived. 

The addition to duties of the National Park Service of 
such matters as handling the recreational program of 
Boulder Dam means bringing into the parks an element of 
the recreational playground type which, while it is extreme- 
ly important, is quite different from the plan of the parks 
as it has been for many years defined and defended. The 


activities of the Park Service in the development of state 
park systems has brought another type of relation to the 
National Parks which does not always conform to the or- 
iginal ideals of the National Park system. The desire of 
the Department of the Interior to carry out a recreational 
survey of the United States and to go into the general field 
of recreation aside from those exceptional purposes origin- 
ally defined by the National Parks means again development 
within the National Park group of activities which tend to 
turn the interests of the park program away from its original 
purposes. 

Whatever may be the actual effect of these diversified 
trends in federal park activities, there is unquestionably a 
rapidly growing sentiment among those interested in parks 
over America that if the original high ideals relating to the 
National Parks are to be maintained some change must be 
brought about in the organization and activities of the Park 
Service. It cannot be said that the many types of activities 
which in recent years have been injected into the federal 
park field are not of importance and do not justify public 
support in one way or another. They undoubtedly do but 
they should not be allowed to undermine, divert or demoral- 
ize the objectives of the National Park system as originally 
conceived and developed since 1916. Such parks as the 
Grand Canyon, Zion, Yosemite, Yellowstone, Glacier, Rain- 
ier, McKinley, Crater Lake, Great Smokies and Mesa Verde 
should stand apart as a system clearly distinct in form, pur- 
pose and use from all other federal reservations. The Na- 
tional Parks Association would accomplish this purpose by 
designating them as National Primeval Parks. It seems 
highly questionable if the insertion of a word in the national 
park title will effect the needed distinction in the public 
mind or save the system as builded by Stephen Mather and 
his associates. The American public has been accustomed 
too long to the National Park title to accept the name dis- 
tinction proposed. The only sure course, we believe, to 
maintain the system is to retain the National Park title and 
apply it only to those parks which conform to the standards 
originally recognized. All other reservations should go by 
other names so different that there can be no confusion or 
diversion of form and purpose. 

In the light of present trends, the National Park Service 
can render a timely and reassuring service by enunciating a 
clearly defined plan that will assure the setting apart of the 
great National Parks to be administered and preserved un- 
impaired. 















































George C. Baetzhold 
Sycamore is easily recognized in winter as well 
as summer by its mottled white bark, its thick 
buttressed trunk and its broadly oval crown. 


YCAMORE, while not the tallest, attains 
the most massive proportions of any 
American hardwood or _ broadleafed 

tree and is of considerable commercial im- 
portance. The wide buttressed trunk and 
smooth, whitish, variegated bark extending 
its glistening whiteness into the branches of 
the crown is a familiar sight along streams, 
on islands, and in rich, moist bottomlands. 
It grows throughout most of the eastern half 
of the country from southern Maine to north- 
eastern Nebraska, south into Texas and along 
the Gulf of Mexico to northern Florida. 
Averaging sixty to one hundred and twenty 
feet in height and two to five feet in diameter, 
individuals 140 feet tall and up to fourteen 
feet in diameter have been recorded. As the 
tree attains maturity the trunk becomes irreg- 
ular and eccentrically buttressed. From the 
relatively short, rapidly tapering trunk of 
open grown specimens, large, wide-spreading 
limbs extend to form a broad irregular crown 


SYCAMORE Piztanus 





occidentalis, Linnaeus 


occasionally one hundred feet or more 
across. This form gives way under forest 
conditions to a slightly tapering trunk 
whose clear length of sixty feet or more 
supports a relatively small crown. 

The simple, alternate, palmately veined 
leaves are roughly three to five lobed, with 
occasional coarse teeth. It is the largest 
single bladed leaf native to the American 
forest, being four to ten inches long and 
equally broad. Bright green on the upper 
side, paler beneath but without hairs, the 
leaves have a leathery texture. At the base 
of the stout one- to two-inch leaf stem or 
petiole is a flaring ruffle-like stipule, while 
the entire stem is finely coated with hairs 
and the broad hollow base completely caps 
and encloses a long, smooth, blunt, conical 
bud of the coming season. 

Inconspicuous flowers of both sexes are 
borne on the same tree but on different 
stalks and appear as the leaves unfold in 
early May. The male flowers are in dark 
red clusters, borne on a short base, while 
the small, light green, pistillate or female 
blooms form closely-packed, ball-like heads 
attached to a long, slender, thread-like stem. 
By October these develop into a dense ball 
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or compound fruit dangling from a long slender stem 
and after hanging through the winter break up into 
many hairy, one-seeded nutlets. American sycamore 
has single seed balls, while those of the Oriental syca- 
more and London plane, (P. orientalis and P. acerni- 
folia), hang in pairs or even fours. These seed balls 
give rise to the common name button-wood or buttonball. 

While sycamore fruits abundantly nearly every year, 
the vitality is low and the seeds are slow to germinate. 
Many seeds are carried by the water of early spring 
freshets and deposited on muddy flats where they ger- 
minate in considerable quantities. Even under upland 
woods conditions, however, the seeds require exceeding- 
ly moist surroundings in which to grow. Sycamore 
sprouts readily from the stump and reproduces itself 
by this means as well as from seeds. 

The bark assumes a variety of forms and colors ac- 
cording to the age of the tree and the conditions under 
which it grows. Most easily recognized is that of 
young to moderately old trees in which large, thin 
plates peel off the trunk, exposing conspicuous areas 
of whitish, yellowish, or greenish inner bark. This is 
probably caused by the inability of the bark to stretch 
as the trunk expands. As trees grow older, the bark 
becomes two to three inches thick, broken by many 
shallow fissures to give a scaly appearance, and the 
light colored mottled appearance gives way to red 
brown or dark gray. 

Interwoven fibres make the reddish brown, clean 
appearing, coarse grained wood tough and difficult to 
split or work. It is moderately hard and weighs thirty- 
five to thirty-six pounds to the cubic foot when air dry. 
Because it is so easily consumed by decay it is not 
generally used for railroad ties or fences, but its tough- 
ness results in use for butchers’ blocks, saddle trees, ve- 
hicles, tobacco and cigar boxes as well as for shipping 
boxes, crates, and slack cooperage. It is also used for 
musical instruments and when quarter sawn the mottled 
texture makes it desirable for furniture and interior trim. 

Sycamore is scattered through the forests in company 
with other hardwood trees char- 
acteristic of bottomlands. Be- 
cause of the scattered growth, 
no accurate estimate of the total 
stand has been made, but the 
annual consumption by indus- 
try ranges from 30,000,000 
board feet to 45,000,000 board 
feet. 

American sycamore belongs 
to the Plane tree family and is 
the most important of six or 
seven species native to the 
United States, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and one—Platan- 
us orientalis—native to south- 
western Asia. 

Platanus is the classical name 
of the Asiatic plane tree, while 
occidentalis, meaning western, 
records it as belonging to the 
western world, and distinctly 
an American tree. The family 
was once world-wide in range 
and can be traced through geo- 
logic evidence to remote times. 





Single buttonball fruits com- 
Posed of many hairy nut-like 


seeds hang on a slender stem. George C. Baetzhold 





George C. Baetzhold 
The leaves, frequently broader than long, are palm- 
ately veined, four to ten inches across, shiny green 
on the upper surface and pale beneath. 





The mottled bark with browns, reds and greens 
against a background of white, is the result of 
inability to stretch to meet the expanding trunk. 

















Natural range of Sycamore in the United States. 
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WHIPPOORWILL COUNTRY 


(Continuing from page 359) 


hardy type of independence that it is well for us of this 
day to contemplate and to appreciate; for it was by this 
manner of life, this careful husbandry, that our nation be- 
came established, and its frontiers extended. Here in this 
Whippoorwill Country one sees the past in strange reality, 
the swift proud tide of civilization having flowed by it and 
beyond it, leaving it islanded in all its quaint and appeal- 
ing simplicity. And here one sees, as rarely elsewhere, the 
mild lights of ancient humility on the faces of those who 
have come upon contentment on the wild sweet bosom of 
nature. Their rich and simple lives, in rhythm with the 
order of the universe, emphasize to the visitor from civiliza- 
tion the sterility of mere mentality. A learned man, seeing 
with what primeval faith and direct labor these people 
have solved the problem of life, may realize what a great 
fool he is. 

In Buck Valley, just north of the Potomac, which is 
about as wild a settled country as one is likely to find, I 
met some strange and moving human personalities. Among 
these an old one-armed doctor interested me most. With- 
out ever having been through the formality of a regular 
medical course, he just began to practice in his wilderness. 
The nearest licensed physician is in Hancock, Maryland, 
some twenty miles away; and these hill people have no 
money to pay a doctor, even if they could make the 
journey. 

This man, like most pioneers, knows from necessity 
something of human anatomy. He knows all the medicinal 
herbs, and how to use them. He knows that fresh air, 
sunshine, exercise, pure water, and a wholesome diet are 
essential to health. When he said to me, “All a doctor 
can do is to assist nature,” I thought that he had said it 
all. In his rude and solitary community he has done an 
immense amount of elementary good; and of course he has 
the gratitude and respect of his neighbors, whom he serves. 


One of them, however, said to me, “You know, he gets 
pinched about twice a year for having no license. Every- 
time somebody dies, he gets taken up. But we all go to 
court with him and get him off.” 

The real technicality involved is not only the lack of a 
license, but the fact that this Good Samaritan cannot fill 
out a death certificate; hence when any one passes away, 
he prepares to go to the county seat, accompanied by a 
crowd of friendly witnesses! 

Not only are these people cared for in body, but they 
have not neglected the welfare of their soul. They are 
consistent church-goers; and they find in their simple 
faith that which reconciles them to the mystery of life— 
otherwise an appalling enigma. Moreover, they love 
beauty. Their front yards are gay with the old-fashioned 
flowers—yellow roses, zinnias, phlox, petunias; and I 
have seen century-old box trees beside these homesteads 
that would be spectacular even in the Bishop’s Garden at 
the National Cathedral. 

Year after year they save and replant seeds both of 
flowers and vegetables, developing sometimes remarkably 
fine strains. From the nearby friendly mountains they 
transplant snakeroot, lady slippers, kalmias, rhododen- 
drons. Beside one springhouse, overarched by weeping 
willows, I was regaled by high-bush blueberries, as large 
as the cultivated varieties. The bushes were six feet in 
height, lusty, and loaded with their luscious misty-purple 
fruit. They had been transplanted from a swampy 
meadow in the hills, some ten miles away. 

In a country so wild one would expect to find an 
abundance of game. Two forces, however, operate to 
keep its increase in check; one is the prevalence of foxes, 
wildcats, skunks, and other predatory creatures; the second 
is the fact that most of the boys and men hunt, not always 
with a due regard to seasons. (Continuing on page 386) 
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WINDS SCATTER THE SEEDS FAR ANID WIDE. 





THE GYCAMORE OR BUTTONWOOD TREE 
4 HAG AN EXTENDED RANGE FROM MAINE 
Ee’ AUD GOUTHERN MICHIGAN TO NORTHERN FLORIDA AND THE 
MA GLE OF MEXICO. (Io BEGT DEVELOPMENT 1G ALONG THE OHIO 
AND MIGSIGSIPP! RIVERS, GO CLOGELY ASSOCIATED WITH OLD 
GTEAMBOAT DAYS, MARK TWAIN, AND HIG CHARACTERS , TOM 
S GAWVER AND HUCKLEBERRY FINN. HERE IT ATTAING A HEIGHT 
OF 150 To 175 FEET WITH A DIAMETER OF 10 TO 1\ FEET. 
THE GMOOT BARK OF THE SYCAMORE FLAKES OFF INTO 
IRREGULAR SCALEG, LEAVING WHITE PATCHES THAT GTAND OUT IN GHARP 
CONTRAST TO THE OLIVE BROWN BARK. AFTER THE BROAD LEAVES HAVE 
FALLEN, THE LITTLE, ROUND, BUTTON-LIKE SEED BALLS HANG ON 
NEARLY ALL WINTER, DISINTEGRATING IN THE SPRING WHEN THE 








THE WOOD OF THE SYCAMORE 
IG CLOGE-GRAINED, RATHER TOUGH, 
AND DIFFICULT TO SPLIT, IT 19 DIFFICULT 
ALGO TO SEAGON BECAUSE OF ITS 
TENOENCY TO WARP AND IT DECAYS 
QUICKLY WHEN EXPOSED. 

THE SYCAMORE \6 AN EXCELLENT 
SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREE 
AND \S USED FOR FURNITURE, INSIDE 
WOODWORK OF HOUSES, BLITCHERS 
BLOCKS, AND PLUG-TOBACCO Boxes. 
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President Dedicates Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia 


Describing the Shenandoah National Park, 
in Virginia, as part of a program of the “joint 
husbandry of our human resources and our 
national resources,” President Roosevelt on 
July 3 dedicated the 180,000-acre tract amid 
the peaks of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

From a stand in a natural ampitheater 3,500 
feet above the sea, the President reviewed the 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
developing the huge park area during the past 
three years. 

“In by-gone years,” he said, “we have seen 
the terrible tragedy of our age—the tragedy 
of waste. Waste of our people, waste of our 
land. It was neither the will nor the destiny 
of our nation that this waste of 
human and material resources 
should continue. That was the 
compelling reason that led us 
to put our idle people to the 
task of ending the waste of 
our land.” 

Asserting the involuntary 
idleness of thousands of young 
men “ended three years ago 
when they came here to the 
camps,” the President said: 

“Our country will need many 
other young men as they come 
to manhood for work like this 
—for other Shenandoahs. 

“Is it a dream—will I per- 
haps be accused of an exagger- 
ated passion for planning if I 
paint for you a picture? You 
who are here know of the great 
usefulness of humanity which 
this Skyline Drive achieves from 
now on, of the greater useful- 
ness which its extension, south 
through Virginia and North 
Carolina to the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park will 
achieve. 

“In almost every other part 
of the country there is a similar 
need for recreational areas for 
parkways which will give to 
men and women of moderate 
means the opportunity, the in- 
vigoration and the luxury of touring and 
camping amid scenes of great natural beauty.” 


Shelterbelt Liquidation Progressing 


Midwest farmers who have signed contracts 
with the Federal Government to care for the 
30,000,000 or more young trees which have 
been set out in the shelterbelt area of the 
Great Plains have been released from their 
obligations. This is in accordance with the 
intent of the recent Congress in appropriat- 
ing only $170,000 “for maintenance in nur- 
series of existing stocks and for the free 
distribution thereof to farmers, in liquidation 
of the so-called shelterbelt project of trees or 
shrubs in the plains region.” 

Under the interpretation of this clause, 
the government relinquishes its legal interest 
in the trees and land where plantings have 
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been made, but for the present fiscal year a 
egal interest in the nurseries is being re- 
tained. 

Meanwhile, $308.000 have been allotted 
the Forest Service by the Emergency Relief 
Administration with which to dig and store 
about 60,000,000 young trees which remained 
in the nurseries on July 1, and conduct for- 
estry activities in connection with drought 
relief. The trees will be distributed to farm 
mers in the Great Plains region during the 
coming fall and spring in response to re- 
quests as received by the Forest Service. 

Plans for the expenditure of the emergency 
funds are being perfected in relation to the 
336 counties in which the drought has 
reached alarming proportions. Nearly half 


of these counties are in the plains region, 





‘ ©) Has & nwing eign 
“It was neither the will nor the destiny of our nation that 
waste of human and material resources should continue.”— 
President Roosevelt dedicating the Shenandoah National 


Park in Virginia. 


and the work will be administered from the 
Forest Service office at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Since the inauguration of the shelterbelt 
project by President Roosevelt in July, 1934, 
strips including seventeen rows of trees of 
different species, totaling about 1,215 miles 
and covering 24,300 acres, together with 4,500 
acres of farmstead areas, have been planted. 
The cost was nearly $3,000,000, of which a 
considerable portion was used for preliminary 
investigations and studies. 

Over eighty per cent of the trees planted 
are reported to be growing and in good con- 
dition, although the soil around them will 
have to be cultivated if they are to continue 
to prosper. While the shelterbelt project as 
originally conceived is being abandoned, the 
Forest Service reports that efforts are being 
made to cooperate with State Foresters and 
State Extension agencies to assure adequate 
care for the trees that have been planted. 
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Wallace Calls Conference on 
Up-Stream Flood Control 


Problems of “up-stream” engineering in 
relation to flood control and land conserva- 
tion will be discussed at a conference of 
experts from the United States and foreign 
countries in Washington, September 22 and 
23, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace announced. 

The conference will be called, Mr. Wal- 
lace stated, by a special committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt. Members 
of the committee are H. H. Bennett, chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service; Morris L. 
Cooke, administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, and F. A. Silcox, 
chief of the Forest Service. 

In announcing the confer- 
ence, Mr. Wallace made public 
a letter from President Roose- 
velt pointing out the need for 
coordinating land use principles 
with existing knowledge of 
down-stream engineering meth- 
ods in Federal planning for 
flood control and land conserva- 
tion. The President said, in 
part: 

“Up-stream engineering will 
have a major part in efforts to 
save the land and control the 
floods, and for that reason it 
offers a broad field of oppor- 
tunity for the engineering pro- 
fession. I am _ therefore in 
hearty accord with your sugges- 
tion that there be held an open 
conference on the subject in the 
early fall. The date might well 
be in proximity to that of the 
Third World Power Conference 
in September, in the hope that 
some of the distinguished for- 
engineers attending the 
latter may be interested also in 
contributing to the proposed 
conference. 

“There are indications that a 
substantial body of technical 
information on the control of 
little waters is now available in 
the scattered records of Ameri- 
can experience—Federal, state and _profes- 
sional. The urgent problem is to bring these 
data together into a coordinated body of engi- 
neering knowledge. 

“There is a wealth of experience and data 
as to down-stream engineering and works re- 
quired for navigation, power development 
and flood control—levees, large dams, great 
reservoirs and channel improvements on ma- 
jor streams. But necessary as these are for 
the safeguarding of those who live in areas 
subject to destructive floods and of property 
located therein, it must be remembered that 
down-stream waters originate largely in up- 
stream areas. The objects of up-stream en- 
gineering are through forestry and land 
management to keep water out of our 
streams, to control its action once in the 
stream and generally to retard the journey 
of the raindrop to the sea. Thus the crests 
of down-stream floods are lowered.” 
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DEDICATE TREE NURSERY TO MEMORY OF R. Y. STUART 


The Stuart Forest Nursery, established by 
the United States Forest ; Service on the 
Kisatchie National Forest, at Pollock, near 
Alexandria, Louisiana, was dedicated to the 
memory of Major Robert Y. Stuart, late 
chief of the Forest Service, on June 17. E. 
A. Sherman, assistant chief of the Forest 
Service, made the principal address at the 
dedication ceremonies. 

The Stuart Nursery began operation in 
1934, and is playing an important part in 
the forest conservation program for the 
Southern States. Trees produced at the 
Nursery are being used in the reforestation 
of cutover and burned over lands in the 
Kisatchie National Forest, and in National 
Forest purchase units in neighboring states. 
Many thousands of acres in these areas can 
be returned to forest productivity only 
through the planting of seedlings. 

The Stuart Nursery during the first year 
of operation produced nearly 10,000,000 tree 
seedlings, mainly longleaf, with smaller 
quantities of slash and loblolly pine. These 
young trees were used for planting on 
Louisiana, Mississippi, east Texas, Florida 
and Alabama National Forest areas. In 1935, 


the output was raised to approximately 42. 
000,000 seedlings, the majority of which were 
used in Louisiana and Mississippi areas, 
Plans for 1936 call for approximately the 
same number of seedlings. 

The establishment of a nursery on the 
Kisatchie National Forest for the production 
of tree seedlings was approved in 1933 by 
Major Stuart shortly before he lost his life 
in an accident in Washington, D. C. 

Major Stuart entered the Forest Service 
in 1906, after graduation from the Yale 
School of Forestry. At the outbreak of the 
World War he was commissioned Captain in 
the 10th (Forest) Engineer Regiment, and 
was later promoted to the rank of major. He 
received a citation from General Pershing 
for his services in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. In 1920 he resigned from the 
Forest Service to accept the Deputy Com- 
missionership of Forestry in Pennsylvania, 
and was later made Secretary of Forests and 
Waters. Major Stuart reentered the Forest 
Service in 1927 and on May 1, 1928, was 
appointed Chief Forester, succeeding Colonel 
William B. Greeley. He served until Oc- 
tober 23, 1933, when his sudden death 
brought his work to a close. 


FIGHT ON ELM DISEASE GAINING GROUND 


A Public Works allotment of $2,250,000 for 
continuation of the efforts to eradicate Dutch 
elm disease by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Piant Quarantine has made possible the em- 
ployment of about 2,000 men from relief 
rolls during July. Most of these men are 
working in Westchester County, New York, 
northern New Jersey, and eastern Connecticut, 
and their efforts are supplemented by careful 
scouting from an autogyro airplane. 

In the opinion of Lee A. Strong, chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Department of Agriculture, the Amer- 
ican elm’s chances for surviving the infection 
are better than fifty-fifty. 

Mr. Strong bases his opinion on the results 
of this year’s scouting. In the first three 
weeks of June, 1,437 scouts found 607 trees 
in which the disease has been confirmed by 
laboratory test. In the same period last year 
200 scouts found 443 such trees. With seven 
times as many scouts in the field, an increase 
of less than half in the number of diseased 
trees affords good ground for believing that 
the campaign will first stop the spread of the 
Dutch elm disease in this country and finally 
stamp it out entirely. 

The only practical way to fight Dutch elm 
disease, according to Mr. Strong, is to de- 
stroy every sickly elm in the areas where the 
disease occurs. At present the infection is 
concentrated most heavily around the port of 
New York, through which some of the burl 
elm logs responsible for the outbreak must 
have entered the country before 1933. Until 
then there was no reason to suspect that these 
logs might harbor dangerous disease spores 
or insect carriers of the spores. 

Tiny beetles that feed on elms and breed in 
dead or dying elms have helped spread the 
disease over a radius of fifty miles in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. A few 
infected trees have been found also near two 
other ports of entry—Baltimore, Maryland, 
and Norfolk, Virginia—along the railroad 
tracks over which the logs were carried, and 
in and near the cities where the veneer fac- 
tories that used the logs are located. The 
spread from these centers has been much less 
extensive because the known insect carriers 
are either absent or not very numerous in 
those areas. 


The first step in the eradication campaign 
is to find the dangerous trees. This search is 
now going on by land and by air. Scouting 
crews scour woods, parks, and roadsides on 
foot; an autogiro, recently acquired by the 
government forces, slowly flies over marshes 
and other areas difficult to scout on foot. The 
aerial observer spots sick trees readily and 
marks their location on a map. Guided by 
the map, the ground crew soon finds them. 

Samples of every suspected tree are cul- 
tured at the department’s laboratory at Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. Here a force of plant 
pathologists make the cultures. at the rate 
of 1,000 a day if necessary. The disease or- 
ganism—Graphium ulmi—grows very fast in 
cultures from small wedges of infected wood 
and can be identified readily within three or 
four days. 

Scouts recruited from the C.C.C. are now 
being trained at three camps in New Jersey, 
with an enrollment of 100 at each. Present 
scouting is confined to areas known to be 
most heavily infested with the bark beetles 
that carry the disease. In New Jersey, 158 
scouting crews are covering the eastern part 
of Passaic County, all of Bergen, Hudson, Es- 
sex, and Union Counties, and the eastern half 
of Morris County, about three-fourths of Som- 
erset County, and the northern third of Mid- 
dlesex County. The 122 scouting crews as- 
signed to New York are working over Staten 
Island, Long Island, and Westchester, Putnam, 
and Rockland Counties. There are twenty: 
eight scouting crews in Connecticut and eigh- 
teen in the infected regions to the west and 
south of the main area. 

Most of the trees in which the disease has 
been confirmed this year are in New Jersey 
and New York. One has been found in Nor- 
folk, one near Baltimore, and two near Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. Eradication crews are fast 
destroying the trees.in which the disease “3 
been confirmed. Out of a total of 14,456 suc 
trees found since the beginning of the cam 
paign in 1933, only 581 now stand. ‘ 

Sanitation crews the first three weeks 
June destroyed 4,005 elms that had been tagge 
by scouting crews. This brings the total num- 
ber of dead and dying elms destroyed since 
the campaign started up to 1,286,912. 
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Make Use of the Industrial Experience of 


_ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


When There’s a Power Problem to Be Solved 


Above: International Trac- 
TracTors are available in 
three models —the compact 
T-20, the TA-40 shown above, 
and the Diesel-powered TD-40, 


The International Harvester 
line of industrial power in- 
cludes wheel-type tractors, 
TracTracTors, stationary pow- 
er units from 12 h.p. to more 
than 100 h.p. and 1% to 5 
h.p. engines for light-duty 


service. 


@ Before long the Millionth Tractor 
of International Harvester manufac- 
ture will be coming off the assembly 
lines and going out to handle some- 
That’s by long 


odds the biggest tractor-production 


body’s power job. 
figure in the industry. It is also a 
measure of our thirty-year experience 
in this field—experience which will 
be of value to you when you have a 
power problem to handle and need 


efficiency and economy on the job. 


If your work calls for powerful 
crawler or wheel tractors, small trac- 


tors for cramped areas, fixed power 





units, small engines, or motor trucks 
—ceall on a branch or dealer in the 
International Harvester sales-service 


organization. 


Vast numbers of successful installa- 
tions of International Tractors, Power 
Units, and Motor Trucks, all over the 
land, are your guarantee that this 
Company will give you the soundest, 
most profitable answer to your own 
power problem. Cash in on Interna- 
tional Harvester Experience. Specific 
information will be sent by mail on 


request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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tional Association of Audubon Societies 


The Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, in cooperation with the 
United States Forest Service, has announced 
a Silver Jubilee in the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, in New Hampshire, September 
13, 14 and 15, in observance of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the passage of the Weeks Law, 
or the beginning of the National Forest ac- 
quisition program in the eastern United States. 
Headquarters for the Jubilee will be the Mount 
Washington Hotel, at Bretton Woods. 

Among those expected to participate in the 
celebration are Gifford Pinchot, first chief for- 
ester of the United States; F. A. Silcox, pres- 
ent chief of the Forest Service; Sinclair Weeks, 
son of John W. Weeks, author of the Weeks 
Law; John H. Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times and an ardent conservation- 
ist, and Governor H. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire. 

The Jubilee will get under way on the eve- 
ning of September 13 with a banquet at the 
Mount Washington Hotel. A number of ad- 
dresses on the Weeks Law and the extension 
of the National Forests in the East have been 
scheduled. The following two days will be 
devoted to field trips. 

On September 14 those attending the Jubilee 
will motor through the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, first visiting Jefferson and Pine 


Producers of gum turpentine and gum rosin 
are eligible for cash benefits under the forest 
conservation features of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, according 
to a plan recently approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The plan under which turpentine operators 
may reduce their crop by as much as twenty- 
five per cent and be paid four cents a tree for 
those with faces sixty-six inches or less in 
height, and two and a half cents a face for 
longer ones, will be administered by the At- 
Janta, Georgia, office of the Forest Service. 

Payment will be based on the number of 
turpentine cups removed by August 1, 1936, 
from trees which were in production on July 
1, 1936, and on which the actual operation of 
chipping or working was stopped by July 15. 


MORE DUCKS ON 


More wild ducks returned to their northern 
nesting grounds this year than in 1935, but 
the gain in numbers is not great enough to 
justify any let-up in the program to restore 
the former great flights of migratory water- 
fowl, says Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. Last fall the 
open season was shortened to thirty days 
with heavy restrictions on bag limits, the 
taking of certain species, and methods of 
hunting. 


Mr. Gabrielson, in a recent address before 
the Illinois Sportsmen’s Association, urged 
continued stringent restrictions for several 
years on the hunting of ducks and geese. He 
said this year is the first time estimates by 
the Biological Survey have shown an _ in- 
crease over the previous year in the number 
of birds returning to their northern nesting 
grounds. Other estimates made by conserva- 
tion organizations and interested groups agree 
substantially with those of the Survey. 


“The drastic restrictions put into force 
last year,” explained Mr. Gabrielson, “were 
intended to cut down the kill by hunters, 
and they accomplished that purpose. Only 
by restricting the kill will we be able to 
send more birds back each year to our newly 








ns 


TO CELEBRATE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF WEEKS LAW 


Mountain Notches and Dolly Copp Forest 
Camp. Luncheon will be served at the Wild 
River Camp of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
at Hastings, Maine. In the afternoon the mo- 
torcade will visit Cold River Forest Camp, by 
way of the newly constructed Evans Notch 
Road. This should prove particularly enjoy- 
able as this highly scenic area has never been 
opened before. And then via Passaconaway 
and Bear Notch to the forest experiment sta- 
tion at Bartlett, the return to the Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel being by way of Crawford Notch. 

The evening program will feature discus- 
sions on the recreational and other uses of the 
White Mountain National Forest, and the an- 
nual meeting of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests. 

On, September 15, the field trip will be to 
Zealand Forest Camp, the Gale River Experi- 
mental Forest, Long Pond and to the Warren 
C.C.C. camp for luncheon. In the afternoon 
the motorcade will follow the new Woodstock- 
Warren Road to North Woodstock and over 
the Tripoli Road into Waterville Valley. The 
field inspections will end at Campton Lake 
after examining recreational developments. 

Additional information may be had and 
reservations made by writing the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 23 
School Street, Concord, New Hampshire, 


TURPENTINE FARMERS TO BENEFIT FROM CROP 
REDUCTION 


The trees taken out of production are to be, 
as far as possible, in solid blocks, and the for- 
est area of the turpentine farm must be satis- 
factorily protected against fire during the 
period from July 13 to November 1. 

The program will be administered by Assis- 
tant Regional Forester C. F. Evans, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, with branch offices in Savannah, 
Georgia, Jacksonville, Florida, and Pensacola, 
Florida, each of which will be supervised by 
John M. Tinker, Tom Busch, and Joseph Yens- 
co. These directors will have two inspectors 
and twenty checkers located generally in the 
county seats. All turpentine farms whose 
owners apply for benefits by August 10 will 
be visited and the unworked trees will be 
verified prior to issuance of the benefit pay- 
ments. 


NESTING GROUNDS 


created breeding grounds and to the Cana- 
dian areas where breeding birds are still de- 
ficient. 

“We have a fair chance of restoring the 
migratory waterfowl flight to great numbers 
if the hunters will be sportsmen enough to 
stand for a restriction of the kill for a few 
years at least, and give the Bureau a chance 
to complete its program of building refuges 
for these birds. We must have marshes 
where the ducks may feed, rest, and breed, 
but first we must have the ducks.” 

At present the Biological Survey has 2,000, 
000 acres in process of development as ml- 
gratory waterfowl refuges. About 5,000,000 
more acres are needed, the Bureau says, t0 
care for the birds while they are in this 
country. In addition to the breeding grounds 
the Bureau hopes to establish resting and 
feeding grounds every 100 miles along eac 
of the four major flyways, and wintering 
grounds in California and along the Gulf 
of Mexico and South Atlantic coast. In 
Canada some restoration of the nesting 
grounds may be necessary in the future to 
complete this program. At present, however, 
these Canadian areas have less than half the 
ducks they can support as a result of the 
steady decline in their number. 
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MOOTH, safe highways bring the natural 

wonders of America within easy reach of thou- 
sands of motorists and tourists. 

But without dynamite, these roads could never 
have been made. 

Dynamite is truly a builder. It moves stumps 
and boulders from the right-of-way for roads 
through vast forests. It carves roadbeds on sheer 
mountain faces. It blasts thorough cuts, settles 
fills for roads through swampy areas, digs ditches 
and helps to build foundations, dams and chan- 
nels. It quarries the rock for road construction 
and for production of cement. 

Du Pont dynamites and du Pont technical men 
are contributing largely towards making Amer- 
ica’s great parks accessible to tourists. Du Pont 
has developed dynamites particularly adapted for 
every road-building purpose. Du Pont is ready 
to share the knowledge gained in 134 years of 
experience in the manufacture and use of explo- 
sives. What is YOUR explosive problem? 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Lis- 
ten to ‘The Cavalcade of 
America” every Wednes- 
day evening, 8 p. m., 
E. D.S. T., over CBS 
coast-to-coast 
network, 
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Get 2 to 4 Times More Service with 
Union “RENEWABLE” Tools 


(Good for the Life of the STEEL) 


These specially designed tools are forged in 
one piece and fitted with replaceable handles 
of finest quality, straight-grained white ash. 
In case of accidental breakage you can always 
obtain an exact duplicate handle merely by 
ordering the number stamped in the original 


handle. 


No more awkward misfits! We guarantee our 
tools, when so repaired, to have the perfect 
hang, set and balance of the original tool. 


Mail slip for special catalog. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., 
AF-8, Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


lic work. 


Please send your special Catalog describ- 
ing more than 70 tools designed for forestry and pub- 
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NJOY the beauties of this glorious 
Vacation Land. “The loveliest spot in 
Pennsylvania.” 2200 feet altitude. 

Crisp, hi in b Mag- 


nificent views in all directions, and a large 
mountain lake of exquisite loveliness. Sur- 
rounded by miles of unbroken forest; thread- 
ed with new, safe automobile drives. Eagles 
Mere is 160 miles northwest of ee 
1936 Season June 12 to Sep 





THE CRESTMONT INN 
and COTTAGES 
EAGLES MERE, PA. 
HIGH IN THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS 


WO Golf Courses and seven champion- 
ship Tennis Courts. Riding, Hiking, 
Bathing, Canoeing, Dancing, Music, and 
Game Room. Bridge Tournaments, Golf 
Tournaments, Tennis Tournaments, Water 
—— A ger resort hotel catering to 
ise tele of all ages. The 
Saset “of food, service and appointments. 
Thirty-seventh year under Same Family Man- 











Write today for illustrated folder and rates 


THE CRESTMONT INN—EAGLES MERE, PA. 
WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
“View of Twelve Counties” 


Make the Crestmont your headquarters during the annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, September 9-11, 1936 











Enroll 50,000 in C.C.C. 


Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, has announced approval 
of a replacement enrollment program provid- 
ing for the enrollment of 51,871 men into 
the Civilian Conservation Corps during July. 
This enrollment is for the purpose of. filling 
vacancies in the camps caused by the dis- 
charge of C.C.C. men to permit them to 
accept outside employment or to leave the 
camps for other reasons. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps operating program provides 
for continuing the Corps’ authorized strength 
at 350,000 men. 

Surveys made by the Department of Labor 
indicate that sufficient eligible young men 
are available to fill the junior quota within 
fifteen days. 

“The sole purpose of the July enrollment 
is to fill vacancies in the Corps,” Director 
Fechner said. “Each month a considerable 
number of men find jobs in private indus- 
try and leave the camps.” 


Memorial Forest Honors Kilmer 

Establishment of the Joyce Kilmer Memo- 
rial Forest in southwest North Carolina was 
announced on June 29 by F. A. 
Chief of the Forest Service. 

The Memorial Forest, comprising approxi- 
mately 3,840 acres, the entire watershed of 
Little Santeetlah Creek, in Graham County, 
lies within the boundaries of the Nantahala 
National Forest. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has approved its designation as a 
permanent memorial to the late Joyce Kil- 
mer, nationally known as the author of the 
poem “Trees” and other writings on the 
love of nature. The Forest will be available 
to the public for recreational, esthetic and 
scientific purposes. No commercial activities 
will be permitted within its areas. 

The Memorial Forest is one of the out- 
standing examples of virgin timber in the 
East, Mr. Silcox said. The timber on the 
tract includes more than a hundred species 


Silcox, 


of native trees, with poplar, red oak and 
chestnut predominating. There is also con- 
siderable birch, basswood, soft maple, buck- 


eye, and chestnut oak. 

Elevations in the Joyce Kilmer Memorial 
Forest range from 2,000 feet, at Lake San- 
tetlah, to 5,400 feet, at Stratton Bald. The 
area is characterized by mountain ranges 
with sharp, narrow ridges and peaks and by 
extremely narrow valleys. 

The Forest will be made accessible by 2 
Forest Service road leading from Robbins- 
ville, North Carolina, to a point about three- 
quarters of a mile from Poplar Cove, within 
the Forest, where a memorial stone will be 
installed. 

Joyce Kilmer was born near New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, December 6, 1886, but 
spent much of his time in the Berkshire 
Hills in Massachusetts during his boyhood. 
After his college years, he moved to New 
York, where he followed a literary career, 
and was author of many articles, stories and 
poems. It was during this period, in 1913, 
that he wrote “Trees,” said by many to have 
been an expression of his dislike of living 
in a “great stone box.” He finally chose 2 
home in the wooded foothills of the Ramapos 
at Mahwah, New Jersey, where he wrote 
much, including many poems on_ nature 
themes. 

During the World War he was attached 
to the intelligence department of the 165th 
Regiment in France. He was killed in ac- 
tion in the Wood of the Burned Bridge late 
in July of 1918. Kilmer received posthumous- 
ly the Croix de Guerre for his gallantry. 
He was buried near the spot where he fell. 
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FORESTRY QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 17TH 
ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., WILL BE AN- 
SWERED IN THIS COLUMN. . . A SELF-ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE ACCOMPANYING YOUR 
LETTER WILL ASSURE A REPLY. 


+t +: +t 
Question: Which state is doing the most 
to promote forestry and _ reforestation,—to 


what extent and how?—-J. R. J., Florida. 


Answer: New York and Pennsylvania are 
probably doing the most to promote forestry. 
New York State celebrates the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her state forestry work this year 
and Pennsylvania will soon do so. Within 
the New York State Forest Preserves are 
2,448,254 acres while Pennsylvania has 1,679,- 
809 acres in State Forests. They each have 
state-wide organizations for the protection of 
forests against fire, are doing much to en- 
courage reforestation and the development of 
fcrest administration on privately owned lands. 
Details concerning their records can be se- 
cured by addressing the New York Conserva- 
tion Commission in Albany and the Pennsy]l- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters in 
Harrisburg. 


Question: An elm growing in Portland, 
Oregon, is reported to have been planted 
upside down some fifteen years ago and con- 
tinues to grow. Can you tell if this is true 
and what kind of an elm it is?—J. H. B., 
Washington, D. C. 


Answer: The so-called “upside down elm” 
is a Camperdown elm (Ulmus glabra var 
Camperdownii) according to investigations by 
Ernest L. Kolbe, Assistant Silviculturist, 
with the Pacific Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment Station, with headquarters at Portland. 
The tree, which is also called Wych or 
Scotch Elm has not been planted upside 
down, was planted more than thirty years 
ago, and is not especially unusual, reports 
Mr. Kolbe. It is approximately fifteen feet 
high, with a bole about ten inches in diam- 
eter near the base increasing to about thir- 
teen inches at the base of the crown. The 
branches are gnarled, and so piled upon each 
other that they form a dense tangle with 
Many natural grafts. The increasing taper 
of the trunk and the tangled branches, the 
Teport continues, give the crown the general 
appearance of a root system. There is, 
however, nothing unusual about the bark or 
Structure of the branches, and it is certain 
they never have been roots. 


: Question: How many people are employed 
in the United States Forest Service?—A. B. 
1, Washington. 


Answer: The regular, permanent personnel 
of the Forest Service is now in the neighbor- 
hood of three thousand. This is exclusive of 
other thousands who are employed in connec- 
tion with the work of the Forest Service and 
Paid from emergency sources such as the 

mergency Conservation Work which finances 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the P.W.A., 
and other funds 
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METAL SHUNTS 


on Eleetrie Blasting Caps 


..» protect against 
accidental firing 
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_ Shunt in 
place for highest protec- 
tion against accident 
from stray electric 

current. 
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Pulling off the Atlas 
Shunt... 
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-.-leaves wires clean 
and straight for easy, 
good connections. 
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Sinall in size... but great in safety 
...the Atlas Metal Shunt is tightly 
pressed around the ends of the leg wires 
close to the insulation. Here it short- 
circuits the wire ends... giving the 
utmost protection against stray electric 
current or accidental contact of the 
separated ends with conductors carry- 
ing electric current. The Atlas Shunt 
is easily removed when desired and in 
pulling it off the wire ends are wiped 
clean. 


For safety’s sake . . . see that the blast- 
ing caps you buy are safeguarded with 
the Atlas Metal Shunt. There is no 
extra charge for this protection. 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 


Everything for Blasting 


Allentown, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Butte, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
Houghton, Mich. 


Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ATLAS 


OFFICES 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Picher, Okla. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 





Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





EXPLOSIVES 











Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow about %-inch deep in a protected part of 


garden or cold frame. 


Oriental Spruce 


Austrian Pine 
Corsican Pine 
Red Pine 


92 WARREN ST. 


The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


Yellow Pine 


Colorado White Fir itch Pine 
White Spruce White Pine 
Norway Spruce Scots Pine 


Himalayan Pine 
Swiss Mt. Pine 


HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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NURSERIES 








Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
purchased from us More Reasonably than any- 
where else. Write for list and prices. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 











EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust. 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. A-86, Fryeburg, Maine 





Nor- 
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TREES 
pruned 
easily 


Reforestation Projects Should Include 
BARTLETT EQUIPMENT 


“a 


Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, Cross Cut 
Saws and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 
Write for free illustrated catalog showing 
Complete line. 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3019 E. Grand Bivd. Detroit, Michigan 


Classified Ads 


Peonies 

















TREE_PEONIES, finest named blooming  vari- 
eties. Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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EXPLORING THE NAVAJO COUNTRY 
Introducing the Land of the Enta 
BY ANSEL FRANKLIN HALL 


General Director, Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition 


How many of us have at one time or an- 
other sighed with regret because the advance 
of modern civilization has robbed us of the 
challenge that faced our pioneering grand- 
fathers? We are led to believe that the 
frontier has vanished, that the wilderness has 
been entirely subdued, that the days of the 
hard riding plainsman are ended. But the 
frontier is not entirely gone! It has re- 
treated, but it still exists. And it still en- 
tices those restless souls who feel the irresis- 
tible urge to seek out what lies “the other 
side of the mountain.” 

At the far north of the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation, in northern Arizona and southern 
Utah, are thousands of square miles of can- 
yons, mesas, and desert—country that has 
never been accurately mapped and about 
which little is known. It was to explore, 
map, and make scientific studies in this col- 
orful and picturesque region that the Rain- 
bow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition was 
organized four years ago. he personnel 
was drawn chiefly from the universities and 
colleges throughout the country. Instructors, 
students, research technicians, and men whose 
chief asset was “practical experience” worked 
side by side, pioneering into the unknown. 

The field work was carefully planned. The 
fifteen members of the staff were to care- 
fully coordinate the work of their field parties 
so that we would soon have a map and re- 
ports on the geology, the paleontology, the 
archaeology, the ethnology, and the various 
biological features of the region. But it was 
not long before the audacity of attempting 
such a program in one season became ap- 
parent. Pushing to the edge of the country 
by automobile, then penetrating to its in- 
terior by pack train and afoot, we would have 
been utterly bewildered but for the fact that 
careful planning had provided an important 
means of orientation—a scouting "plane for 
general reconnaissance and aerial photogra- 
phy. First, however, we were forced to make 
our own landing field, for the nearest airport 
was 175 miles away; so all hands fell to, 
pulling up sagebrush and levelling off a 
sizable bit of desert. 

The plane finally arrived. One of the first 
things we discovered when we looked down 
upon this country was that we had on our 
hands the problem of mapping and studying 
an area of more than 3,000 square miles 
rather than but a few hundred square miles. 
Obviously the field program must extend 
over a period of years if the final reports 
were to be accurate and thorough. The first 
season was therefore devoted to orientation— 
to reconnaissance important in itself but 
leading the way to more detailed investiga- 
tions of future years. 

There were many exciting adventures that 
first summer—as there have been every sum- 
mer since, for that matter. The physical feat 
of taking twenty-seven pack animals over 
Skeleton Mesa, across the Rainbow Plateau, 
and through a trailless country; discovery 
and excavation of the remains of a dinosaur; 
reporting of the location of cliff dwellings 
and other sites where prehistoric peoples once 


Foresters to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters will be held in Portland, 
Oregon, on December 14, 15 and 16. Presi- 
dent H. H. Chapman has appointed Thorn- 
ton T. Munger, director of the Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment Station, at Port- 
land, chairman of the Program Committee. 


lived; collecting of new species of insects 
and possibly also of mammals; making of a 
base map, details of which would be filled 
in by other engineers in future seasons; 
planning investigations for the next year, and 
the next, so that we could all work together 
as a team on a program that would ulti- 
mately yield most complete reports on this 
new country. 

Three subsequent, eventful, field seasons 
have brought to light a mass of new and 
important knowledge. But they have also 
brought the realization that our task has 
scarcely begun. We have but scratched the 
surface, so to speak, and we know that 
several more years will be required to pene- 
trate and study the land that lies beyond 
our present horizons. What lies “the other 
side of the mountain” nobody knows—and 
that is what makes exploration such a fas- 
cinating game. 

The most unique feature of the Rainbow 
Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition is that it 
has functioned for four years as a purely 
cooperative enterprise. When most other ex- 
peditions were storing their tents for the 
period of the depression, it was decided that 
pioneering in the northern Navajo country 
could not wait for a subsidy. The call was 
issued for volunteers, each of whom would 
share in the work, the field expenses, and the 
benefits. The results have been gratifying; 
each summer the Expedition has functioned 
on this partnership basis under the general 
supervision of an advisory board; it will 
continue to do so, we hope, during the addi- 
tional years while the explorations and field 
studies are being continued in the northern 
Navajo country. 

When the Expedition’s second field season 
was proposed, the California State Superin- 
tendent of Education announced that any 
instructor in the State who participated in 
such field work might receive official credit 
toward advanced credentials—credit equiva- 
lent to that which might be obtained from 
graduate work at a university summer school. 
James Russell, of Fresno, California, was one 
of several instructors who took advantage 
of the opportunity to thus advance academic 
rating by practical pioneering in new fields 
of knowledge. His final report summarizes 
the geology of the region and describes his 
experience while working with the archaeolo- 
gists excavating a burial cave of the Basket 
Maker People. Most interesting of all, per- 
haps, is the chapter telling of the Navajos 
and their sacred dances. AMERICAN FORESTS 
presents this narrative to give its readers a 
bit of the thrill of modern exploration. 
Checked for accuracy by those who know, it 
is, nevertheless, but a fragment of the knowl- 
edge that will come out of the northern 
Navajo couniry as a result of the Expedi- 
tion’s field studies during the coming decade. 

The Editor of Amertcan Forests will be 
glad to furnish further details regarding the 
Expedition to men who might wish to in- 
quire regarding the possibility of participat- 
ing in the explorations of 1937 or in the 
field work of future seasons. 


in Portland, Oregon 


Other members include T. D. Woodbury, as- 
sistant regional forester, United States For- 
est Service, at San Francisco; C. A. Lyford, 
of the Puget Sound Section of the Society, 
and Melvin Bradner, in charge of Forest 
Products, United States Forest Service, Mis- 
soula, Montana. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


Little of an outstanding nature was added 
to the forestry and conservation accomplish- 
ments of the 74th Congress during the last 
days before it adjourned on June 20 

The most important, and perhaps the most 
unfortunate last minute legislation was the 
passage of Senator Schwellenbach’s bill, S. 
4784, permitting mining within the Glacier 
Bay National Monument, in southwestern 
Alaska. A similar bill, H. R. 9275, had been 
introduced by the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. 
Dimond, on January 3, 1936, but was not 
given a report in the House Committee on 
Public Lands, because of vigorous protests 
from many national conservation organiza- 
tions, on the ground that National Parks and 
National Monuments should be held inviolate 
from all forms of commercial exploitation. 
On June 16, however, Senator Schwellenbach, 
of Washington, introduced a similar bill 
which passed the Senate on June 18, was 
substituted for the House bill and passed by 
the House on June 19, and on June 22 was 
approved as Public Law No. 750. 

Before final passage of the Deficiency 
Appropriation Act on June 18, the “carpet- 
bag” amendment limiting employment of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers on re- 
lief projects to residents of states in which 
the work is being conducted was defeated. 

Aside from the $2,500,000 included in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act of June 4, 
1936, no other money was made available for 
the acquisition of forest lands under the 
Weeks Act. 

The Norris-Jones farm forestry bill, S. 
4723, authorizing the Federal Government 
to give assistance to individual farmers in 
growing timber on farms, and to carry on 
research in the planting of trees on farms, 
which passed the Senate on June 6, was not 
acted upon by the House, and accordingly 
will probably be again introduced in the next 
session of Congress. The same is true of 
other bills which have occupied the attention 
of conservation leaders during much of the 
past two years. 


THE 61st ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 366) 


by way of picturesque Munsy Valley. 

The evening program at the Lakeside Hotel 
will feature sound motion pictures made by 
Professor Arthur A. Allen, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, recording wildlife and the songs of 
birds. 

The field trip on the morning of Friday, 
September 11, will be to Ricketts Glen on 
famous Kitchen Creek, said by many to be 
the most beautiful natural area in Pennsyl- 
vania. Luncheon will be served at the Glen 
and opportunity will be had to explore the 
famous Creek. The return to Eagles Mere 
will be made in the afternoon. 

The banquet of The American Forestry As- 
sociation will be held in the evening at the 
Lakeside Hotel, with Francis R. Cope, Jr. 
of Pennsylvania, serving as _ toastmaster. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
and Dr. J. F. Bogardus will be the principal 
speakers, 

Plan to go to Eagles Mere in September. 
The beautiful lake, lying on top of the moun- 
tain and fed by great springs at its base, is 
a sparkling sapphire set in a cool green 
orest in the picturesque Alleghenies. Hem- 
lock, beech, birch and maple and other trees 
will be found in great profusion and beauty, 
and there are miles of trails to follow in the 
deep woods. 

Write The American Forestry Association 
today for hotel rates, travel information— 
and for reservations. 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


One writer called them the eighth wonder of 
the world. Everyone who goes in comes out 
profoundly impressed by the size* and beauty 
of the formations that Nature labored 60,000,- 
000 years to build. 


When you go east or west, take Southern Pa- 
cific’s luxurious, air-conditioned Sunset Lim- 
ited (New Orleans-San Francisco) or Golden 
State Limited (Chicago-Los Angeles) and stop- 
over at E] Paso for the one day Carlsbad Cav- 
erns Tour. 


For booklet about Carlsbad Caverns, write O. 
P. Bartlett, Dept. AF-8, 310 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


*Note relative size of people circled in photo- 
graph above. 
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DEALERS 


Write for attrac. 
tive proposition 
to handle Amer- 
ica’s most pop- 
ular sleeping 

ag — in the 
head popular price 

field. 


Here is the sleeping bag that keeps 
35,000 of Uncle Sam’s Forest Rangers 
comfortable at night. Designed for 
comfort, built “to take it,”’ priced for 
any man’s pocket—that’s the FOREST 
RANGER! Letters come in from sat- 
isfied users in nearly every mail—the 
greatest proof in the world that there 


is no finer sleeping bag made to PETACHARLE SOQUDT Hatt OT) f 
retail within $10 of the low, every- [ipeaiee W90 O89E® TO sow FLAP SECURELY Cust 
day price of $16.50. Camping, fishing, marines _conmsraverion “Peas 
or just auto-touring, carry a genuine N ° T 1 c E 
FOREST RANGER, $ 50 There is only one genuine 
16 FOREST RANGER Sleep- 
ing Bag. Others may try 
to imitate—a tribute to 



























SNAP FASTENERS ON 
WIDE OVERLADP IN: 











without carrying straps $15.50 











leadership. Insist th 
SEATTLE TENT & AWNING co. CGENUIN tne tor yd 
Dexter Ave. and Republican St. Seattle FOREST RANGER label. 
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Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in tech- 
nical forestry, preparing for Fed- 
eral, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of 
Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 

Large logging and milling op- 
eralions, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 


Catalog Free 





























University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eighi-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 
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Our ENEMY THE TERMITE, by Thomas E. 
Snyder. Published by the Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
New York. 196 pages, ills. Price $3.00. 
A fearful and wonderful life in the dark- 

ness is described by Thomas Elliott Snyder 
in “Our Enemy the Termite.” Without sac- 
rificing scientific accuracy, but in terms ac- 
ceptable to the interested layman, Dr. Snyder 
tells of the world wide distribution of hun- 
dreds of species of these fascinating, yet 
puzzling social insects. He traces their 
origin through the ages, explains how they 
live, shows how they damage property, and 
finally how that damage can be prevented 
and remedied. 

Without minimizing the damage which 
termites may do to buildings and their con- 
tents, the author, whose knowledge of the 
subject is unquestioned, points out that se- 
rious termite injury to buildings is relatively 
infrequent in the more temperate regions. 
Those whose property is menaced by them, 
however, will welcome the chapters on bio- 
logical and artificial control, while architects 
will find valuable suggestions in the appendix 


as well as in the body of the book.—G. H. C. 


Soncs or Horticutture, by Si Tanhauser, 
Published by George Flatow, Laurelton, 
Long Island, New York. Price $1.00. 55 
pages. 

This is a small book of poems on flowers, 
trees and other forms of horticulture written 
by the poet laureate of Long Island.—R. S. R. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SreRRA NeEvapA, by 

Clarence King. Published by W. M. Nor- 

ton & Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 320 pages, illustrated. 

Price $3.50. 

Edited, and with a Preface by Francis P. 
Farquhar, this grand book, so long out of 
frint, is now once more available. Mirrored 
in the light of the present day, it is hard to 
realize that it was first written back in the 
1860’s. No wonder it has been called “the 
American classic of mountaineering,”—this 
writing of Clarence King! It is an account 
of his pioneering and perilous adventures in 
the high Sierras as a member of the first 
party to make an engineering survey in Cali- 
fornia. Out of this work eventually grew the 
United States Geological Survey and King 
became its first Director in 1879. 

A piece of genuine Americana, this book 
is historical, scientific and personal, written 
by a man of rare cultivation and tremendous 
vitality—a figure of old looming majestically 
even today. Intrepid explorer and scaler of 
heights unknown, Clarence King long ago 
won and continues to hold a permanent place 
in the arena of outdoor America. This au- 
thentic recital of his adventures charms and 
delights—L. M. C. 





Ferns or Nort CaRoLina, by H. L. Blom- 
quist. Published by Duke University Press, 
Durham, North Carolina. 124 pages. Price 
$2.00. 


This little book contains many accurate 
ilustrations of ferns of North Carolina as 
well as a brief outline of the life history 
of the fern and a simple key for fern 
identification. It is clearly and simply writ- 
ten and very useful—M. C. H. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE COMMERCIAL TIMBERS 
OF THE Unitep States, by Doctors H. P. 
Brown and A. J. Panshin. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Price 

00. 


No phase of forestry is more difficult to 
present in the language of the layman than 
descriptions of the anatomical features of 
wood. In this book Doctors Brown and Pan- 
shin have written for the individual whose 
equipment is limited to a sharp knife, a good 
hand lens, and a stimulating interest in 
woods. After introductory chapters describ- 
ing the anatomy of wood, a considerable por- 
tion of the book is devoted to those super- 
ficial features which can be seen with the 
unaided eye or through a lens which will 
magnify approximately ten times. Illustrating 
this key is a series of remarkable photo- 
graphs showing the wood structure of each 
species as seen under such a lens. 

There follows a brief description of the 
wood of each of the several species with re- 
marks covering its distribution and principal 
use. Completing the book, a series of plates 
shows wood structure under such magnifica- 
tion as is possible only with a compound mi- 
croscope. Two sets of plates, one showing 
the wood under low magnification and _ the 
other showing the same wood under high 
magnification, present descriptions of Ameri- 
can woods remarkable for their clarity and 
completeness. 

The reader is assisted with an index and 
glossary of terms. It is essentially a text 
book, but one which will also prove valuable 
for general reference.—G. H. C. 





Mopern SuHotcun SHootine, by Lawrence B. 
Smith. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 171 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

Due to the many changes in the details of 
shotgun shooting as it is practiced today 
there has been special need for a book of 
this sort. The author, as a recognized au- 
thority and expert, has endeavored to cover 
every possible angle of the modern sport— 
guns and ammunition; gun fit; clay target 
shooting; safety rules and shooting courtesy; 
field trial shooting; and skeet shooting. The 
book also includes the official skeet rules and 
regulations and the Winchester safety rules. 
If you shoot, a splendid book to have around. 

K 





Some American Trees, by William B. Werth- 
ner. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $5.00. 

On the theory that one is thoroughly 
good naturalist who knows his own parish, 
Mr. Werthner has centered his attention 
upon the trees characteristic of Montgomery 
County, Ohio. Within this attractively illus- 
trated and beautifully printed book, “Some 
American Trees,” he describes 2 variety of 
typical American trees in a manner whic 
holds the reader’s interest and gives assur- 
ance of authenticity. 

This is neither a handbook nor a text book, 
but one which adds materially to the wealth 
of interesting material on the trees of the 
middle west.—G. H. C. 
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MEN, TREES AND GAME 


(Continued from page 364) 


nance of game birds, fish, and animals. The 
modifications will be based on a desire to 
build up, within the forest area, a_ well 
balanced biological association, * * *. 
«+ * * Qn all stand improvement work, 
every effort will be made to maintain an 
adequate amount of food-producing trees 
and shrubs. This will include a proper bal- 
ance of all species usable as browse or for 
their buds, berries, nuts or other kind of 
fruit. Swamps valuable as winter deer yards 
will be considered * * * largely in connec- 
tion with their use by deer * * *. 
“‘Aspen will be favored as the most de- 
sirable species along occupied beaver streams 


and * * * along such potential beaver 
streams as may be indicated by the game 
specialists. 

“ike * 


* Cedars, alders and willows are 
particularly valuable along streams and will 
be favored. 

“«# * * The snag felling policy * * * is 
deliberately planned to allow only a mini- 
mum cutting of snags as a fire protection 
measure.” 

“Within 250 feet of stream, careful con- 
sideration will be given to the place of snags, 
and snag trees as nesting places for wood 
ducks, goldeneyes and hooded mergansers. 
All snags which are not exceptionally haz- 
ardous will be left in the stand * * *. 

“« * * the Forest Service is definitely 
committed to multiple use of the forest areas, 
and it is the desire of timber management 
to cooperate to the fullest possible extent 
in placing the forests in such shape as to 
support a well-balanced wildlife. 

“‘The stand improvement instructions re- 
quire the maintenance of a mixed forest, and 
the preservation on at least a minimum basis 
of all species of trees found naturally in the 
Region. At least two specimens of such food 
producing species as beech, ironwood, hick- 
ory, etc., will be retained per acre where 
available. This may require the leaving of 
wolf trees, or trees of undesirable form or 
quality, * * *. 

“In the timber stand improvement work, 
we are concerned primarily with overhead 
and side competition, and not with the 
competition offered by low shrubs or by sup- 
pressed trees in the stand. The trees which 
are cut out in the release or liberation oper- 
ation are only those which are overtopping 
valuable trees, and which are therefore out 
of reach and unavailable as browse for deer. 
{t should perhaps be noted that aspen, birch 
and oak, the principal species dealt with in 
tonnection with release operations, sprout 
~*adily from the stump or from root suckers, 
and hence these sprouts furnish additional 
forage for deer, which would not be present 
had the stand improvement work not been 
accomplished. The Conservation Department 
of at least one state in the Region has com- 
mented favorably on this feature of the stand 
improvement work. 

“It is seldom that we find fully stocked 
stands of valuable species overtopped by 
aspen, birch, or scrub oak, and since a tree 
18 Not cut without a specific reason, there- 
fore, there are usually a great many aspen, 
birch and oak trees left in the stand for 
wildlife purposes. 

“The objective of snag felling work will 
not be to fell all snags throughout the for- 
est area, but primarily to confine the work 
to fire line strips. 

‘It is admitted that high survival on all 
of our plantation areas will result, from 
twenty-five to thirty years, in completely 
shading out the low vegetation under the 
canopies, but this is merely a condition 
Which was present before man entered the 
undisturbed wilderness.’ As a matter of 





fact, there are now, and probably always 
will be, holes in the plantation and these 
holes will be deliberately maintained from a 
wildlife standpoint.” 

“Tt (the C.C.C.) casts a dark, foreboding 
shadow over the wildlife picture,” Mr. Wing 
says. In support of this broad statement, 
Mr. Wing specifies that we have built fire 
lines, and truck trails, done stand improve- 
ment work to increase production of lumber, 
planted pine in unmixed stands and cut down 
snags. Although the C.C.C. has been direct- 
ed by the best talent available in foresters 
and biologists, some mistakes have no doubt 
been made, and wildlife may not, on the 
whole, have benefitted from either the stand 
improvement work or the forest planting. 
It is to be doubted, however, that forest work 
to increase wood production shall cease, even 
though it may not improve game habitat. 

But a discussion of the effects of the 
C.C.C. on wildlife would be largely negative 
without some statement of what it has ac- 
complished along lines laid out for it by 
responsible wildlife agencies, chiefly the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Through the 
C.C.C. provision has been made for purchase 
of 1,650,000 acres of land for the establish- 
ment of sixty-five new wildlife refuges, and 
for the addition of 87,000 acres to already ex- 
isting projects. Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps have been allocated to the Biological 
Survey for the improvement of these areas, 
to the fullest extent possible in consid- 
eration of other needs, and the _ policies 
governing the project. At the present time, 
twenty-eight camps are so employed. These 
camps do not, however, represent the whole 
contribution of C.C.C. to wildlife develop- 
ment. A survey made in April showed that 
in addition to the camps devoting full time 
to this work on established refuges, an ad- 
ditional 565 camps under Department of 
Agriculture supervision were carrying wild- 
life development projects as part of their 
work load. Space does not afford a listing 
of all of the classes of work done, or an 
itemization of the units completed. In gen- 
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Water-Proofed cover— 
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YOU'VE NO IDEA 


How cool and com- 
fortable a uniform of 
the regulation 9 oz. 
Bronze Heather green 
tropical can be. The 
ideal fabric for hot 


weather! 
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UNIFORMS FOR OVER 48 YEARS 
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[BRUSH FIRE IN | 
GENEVA RAGING 





“Powerless to Do Much” 


The old story of not being prepared! 











A few 





GENEVA, 0O., —A brush 
and grass fire which had been dor- 
mant since Saturday, broke out with 
a vengeance here tonight and short- 
ly before midnight five acres were 
burning fiercely. 

Hundreds of citizens, powerless to 
do _ much, watched the blaze, pray- 
ing that a north wind would not 
suddenly come up, driving the fam- 
into the residential and ind 
‘section of the town. 

' Although the fire - 
particular dama- 
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FIRE PUMP 


Hercules Equip. & Rubber Co. 
| 550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 





INDIANS promptly used and the danger would 
have been over. INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are uni- 
versally proclaimed the World’s best Forest and 
Grass Fire Fighters. Metal 5 gallon tanks may be 
kept constantly filled with water and carried on 
trucks. No propping up to fill. Extra strong 
tank construction positively prevents leakage and 
cannot puncture under most severe use. Circula- 
tion of air between tank and carrier’s back pre- 
vents colds and sickness. Send for catalog and 
price list or see any agent listed below. 


WORLD’S BEST FIRE FIGHTER 


REST ano GRASS FLRES 
—— = mmee T ~~ For Camp. 
f \ J" ome 


D.B. SMITH & Co. 405 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Western Loggers’ Machinery Co. 
302 S. W. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 
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Join the army 
to protect our 


SONG BIRDS 


by getting an Ever-Set Sparrow 
Trap and help destroy the English 
Sparrows, which drive away our 
song birds and destroy their nests. 





sap 

be 
Never Fails to Work 
THE EVER-SET TRAP is simple in con- 
struction; automatic in action. Nothing to 
wear out or get out-of-order. Rust proof 
and easily cleaned. Catches from 10 to 25 
sparrows daily. 


The song birds feed upon insects 
which destroy the trees, while the 
sparrow feeds on seeds and grain. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Ever-set is the perfect sparrow trap— 
simple, sure, effective. It is positively 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction, 
or we will immediately refund every cent 
of your money upon return of trap in good 
condition. 


Order Yours Now 
Simply mail us your check or money order 
for only $4.25—and we'll send your EVER- 
SET TRAP prepaid. After you own one, 
you'll know why there are over 20,000 in 
use today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 
1807 Pine Acre Ave. 


Davenport Iowa 











Know 


CANADA 


For the man or woman who desires 
to know the world, there is no better 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
Dominion of Canada and the British 
Empire generally than as a reader of 
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eral, they consist of the construction of 
dykes, dams, and other water control struc- 
tures; construction of nesting islands and 
wave breakers; erection of fences and boun- 
dary markers; development of springs and 
wells; food and cover planting; erosion 
control work to prevent silting of waterfowl 
ponds and marshes; construction of service 
buildings; eradication of undesirable vegeta- 
tion; and a variety of other work which 
limitation of space bars from discussion here. 

Technical guidance for these projects is, as 
previously indicated, given by wildlife spe- 
cialists, and not by “lumber farmers.” It 
is obviously impossible to demonstrate on 
paper whether Federal and state conservation 
agencies have, through following the instruc- 
tions quoted by Mr. Wing, to “Put them 
(C.C.C. enrollees) to work to make men, 
make citizens out of them”—made the Corps 
a “circus of destruction.” It is possible only 


to state policies and instructions, and to re- 
mind the reader of the agencies that are re- 
sponsible for seeing that they are carried out. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps has no 
quarrel with the principles enunciated by 
Mr. Wing, nor disposition, I hope, to reject 
fair criticism. Managers of public forests 
are continually under pressure from conflict- 
ing interests, each pressing for emphasis on 
its own particular brand of conservation. 
They cannot all be satisfied. The success of 
the C.C.C. has been due in large measure 
to the fact that it has carried out the direc- 
tions of long-established conservation agen- 
cies. We have, as Mr. Wing states, had the 
job of building men and citizens, a maximum 
of 500,000 at one time. Men, trees, and 
game have all had to be considered. And the 
writer believes that wildlife interests are 
being much better served than one might 
gather from reading Mr. Wing’s article. 


WHIPPOORWILL COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 374) 


But I saw deer and wild turkeys, grouse and 
quail; and bears roam these hills as they 
did in the days of the Indians. 

To get into the Little Cove in Fulton Coun- 
ty, you have your choice of several routes: 
there is a way of going over one of these 
teetery gullied roads winding round the bur- 
ly shoulders of the Tuscaroras,—a road that 
appears to have had its last working about 
the time of the administration of Grant; 
then there’s the way of going by Susie’s 
Path, a dim mountain trail, probably first 
made by wild animals and Indians, and later 
named after an ancient negress who used to 
travel it on her way from her lonely little 
home to the stores in Mercersburg. 

There’s a third way of getting into the 
Cove; that is by going around past Hagers- 
town and coming in at the far end— 
“through the funnel,” as the natives say. 
As a rule, people who enter the Cove by 
Susie’s Path are more acceptable to the in- 
habitants; such visitors come walking, a 
pace that befits the quiet remoteness of the 
place; by coming over the ancient mountain 
trail they show, of the wild terrain that 
they have traversed, a knowledge that digni- 
fies their characters. So it was that when 
Ben Jordan met me in town one Saturday 
night late in November and asked me to 
come over to his place in the Cove for the 
Christmas frolic, I instinctively made a 
mental reservation in favor of Susie’s Path. 

“You better come,” Ben urged in his bluff, 
hearty fashion, his little deep-set blue eyes 
twinkling with mischief and anticipated fun, 
—*“there will be doings.” 

‘Tll be with you, Ben,” I told him; 
“what’s the big night?” 

“On the Thursday full 
Christmas and New Year’s. . . 

The Thursday of the full moon came, and 
it was with a strange mingling of feelings that 
I left staid Mercersburg and set out along 
Johnson’s Lane, which, at the edge of the 
mountain, runs into Susie’s Path. The De- 
cember afternoon was clear and still. A 
light snow covered the ground; and as I 
got nearer the mountain, I noticed it chastely 
ridging the old sagging fences and the limbs 
of the black walnuts and the locusts. 

On the gleaming snow I saw wild rabbits 
coming out of their daytime beds to feed 
on low-hanging buds and to frolic in the 
winter moonlight. Nearby were some massive 
chestnut oaks, their bare boughs making a 
gigantic black lacework against the pearly 
sky. Suddenly I heard a quiet “swish- 


moon, between 
” 


swish-swish.” On a high limb of .one of 
the great oaks an old wild gobbler had gone 
to roost. At the very crest of the ridge a 
ruffed grouse thundered up from my very feet 
from out a dense tangle of greenbriars and 
mountain laurel. Through the glimmering 
forest he darted deftly, to be lost in the 
tinted silence of the wilds. For a moment 
I looked back at the ancient historic village 
I had left, and then down into the dreamland 
country of the Little Cove, whose natural 
glamour was even now a thousandfold en- 
hanced by the pale premonitory flooding of 
the moonlight. 

What a misty little vale of romance it is! 
Few like it in America are left. Here the 
goodman of the farm will pause with curios- 
ity as he cradles with a homemade scythe 
his buckwheat just to watch a strangely 
wandered car jounce dustily down the rus- 
tic bush-hung road. Here in March the 
goodwife will turn loose her turkey hens in 
the far field at the foot of the mountain 
so that they can mate with the wild gob- 
blers. Here in mossy-roofed willow-shaded 
springhouses the butter and milk are still 
cooled. 

In entering the yard of one of the Cove 
homes at night the visitor has to be a little 
careful about greeting any moving object as 
if it were his host or hostess; for by pur- 
suing a course so natural he is more than 
likely to shake hands with a brood sow or 
a prize bull. On this evening of revelry, 
however, the Jordans had cleared the yard 
of stock, and it was now filled with the 
peasant-denizens of the Cove—a hardy fron- 
tier lot, with frosty eyes, apple cheeks, and 
hands of bronzed iron. m 

As I had come walking like a sober citi- 
zen, and not riding like a spy, I was wel- 
comed by the most generous hospitality to 
this neighborly party. It is not hard to 
talk with these people if one confines his 
talk to elemental things—birds and trees, 
animals and fish, crops, the valley and the 
weather. 

There is no railroad in this county, no 
jail, no poorhouse. And when we reflect 
that jails and poorhouses are oftenest found 
near the heart of civilization, it must be 
admitted that, with all the drawbacks inci 
dent to isolation, with all the shortcomings 
of ignorance incident to dwelling in a wit 
derness, life in the Whippoorwill Country 
still holds much of its essential dignity, 
sweetness, romance, and redeeming inde- 
pendence. 
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WITH LONGBOW AND CEDAR SHAFT 


(Continued from page 370) 


compare it with the greatest flight shot of 
modern times, made by Curtis L. Hill, in 
1933, for a distance of 518 yards. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion 
of the importance of the bow, it may seem 
paradoxical to say that better shooting is 
performed with an inferior bow and good 
arrows than with a good bow and poor 
arrows. Yet all archers apparently are in 
agreement on this point. For no matter how 
perfect the bow, no matter how careful the 
aim and the release, if the arrow is crooked, 
or unbalanced, the feathers uneven or not 
well paired, good shots are merely a mat- 
ter of luck. 

A maker of bows is known as a bowyer. 
A maker of arrows is a fletcher. Fletching, 
as any amateur who has essayed this highly 
specialized craft is aware, is an art of 
great delicacy of touch and skill of hand. 

The various types of arrows used by mod- 
ern archers may be divided into several 
general categories. On the basis of use, 
there are target arrows, flight arrows, and 
hunting arrows. On the basis of manufac- 
ture, there are self arrows and _ footed 
arrows. 

Let us briefly glance at the latter classifi- 
cation first. A self arrow is made from a 
shaft of one piece of wood. A footed arrow 
has a piece of heavier wood, a foot, glued 
to the front, or pile, end to perfect balance 
and add weight. The footing, in addition 
to supplying balance, increases the durabil- 
ity of the shaft. As might be expected, 
footed arrows are invariably used for pre- 
cision shooting. 

Probably the three most satisfactory woods 
for making arrows are Norway pine, Port 
Orford cedar, and birch. Other woods, of 
course, are used; for example, fir, ash, wil- 
low, and bamboo. Footings are generally 
of hardwood such as beefwood, lemonwood, 
black walnut, hard maple, lancewood, purple- 
heart, rosewood, and other tropical species. 

The best matched target arrows are 
usually, but not invariably, of Port Orford 
cedar footed with beefwood. This arrow is 
the type one sees in use in tournaments. 
Norway pine arrows footed with beefwood 
are ordinarily recommended for the archer 
who has graduated out of the beginner class 
but who is not ready to qualify for tourna- 
ment shooting. 

Birch makes an excellent hunting arrow. 
It is rugged and therefore can stand con- 
siderable knocking about. Unfortunately, 
birch shafts have a tendency to become 
crooked, which obviously reduces its value 
as an arrow wood. Flight arrows are usually 
an inch or more longer, somewhat lighter, 
and have smaller feathers than target ar- 
rows. They are made of cedar, pine, and 
bamboo. 

Arrow points or piles are of various shapes, 
For target and flight shooting, a bullet 
shaped pile of steel or brass is customary. 

unting arrows are equipped with blunts 
and broadheads. The former, also of steel 
or brass, formed as its name implies, is 
used for shooting small game, such as rab- 
bits and birds. Broadheads, which are lance 
shaped points of steel, usually with barbs, 
come in various sizes depending upon wheth- 
er the hunter seeks “small” big game, such 
as deer, or “big” big game, such as moose, 
bear, and mountain lions. 

A large broadhead, sharpened to a feath- 
er edge, invokes in the mind of the be- 
holder that sense of efficiency that only a 
beautiful edged weapon, such as a duelling 
Saber, can call forth. To examine in one’s 


own hands arrows of the type perfected by 
Art Young, Dr. Pope, Howard Hill and 
other famous hunters is to accept with §& 
utter finality the well authenticated records 
of game killed by them. i) 

In fletching, the arrowsmith may use the , 


wing feathers, if they happen to be stiff, 

of any large birds. The old English were 150 GALLONS per 
partial to the feathers from the gray goose. . . ° 

Modern arrows are made with feathers of Minute—with this Portable 
the peacock, eagle, and hawk; however, - a 

those most commonly employed come from Automatic Priming Pum} 

the turkey. (Heads up to 60 ft.) 

An arrow is fletched with three feathers, 
known as a pair, glued to the shaft. All 
must come from the same side of the bird. 
The cock feather, which is usually of a dif- 
ferent color, is -set at right angles to the 
nock, or slot, at the end of the arrow where it 
fits the string. Hence, when the arrow is shot 
the cock feather does not touch the bow, 
and the edges of the other two feathers in 
their flight merely “kiss” the wood, as it 
were, in passing. 

The sport of hunting with bows and ar- 
rows is now growing in popularity so rapidly 
that already in Oregon an area of wood- 
land has been set aside for the exclusive 
use of archers, and in Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, and several other states a considerable 
body of sentiment has been built up to re- 
serve publically owned tracts of woodland 
for similar hunting use. The Canyon Creek 
co, we in ay was created by ‘ : 
the United States Forest Service in 193]. 

During 1935 it was thrown open for hunt- THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY . 
ing by archers only, and 160 took advantage 525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
of the opportunity. 
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(Continued from page 362) 


of the host, the entertainment, which is pro- 
vided for the period during which the wand 
is on its way, consists of horse races, foot 
races, chicken pulls, mixed saddle races, 
and other events. 

In the chicken pull, the mounted riders 
line up single file and, one at a time, ride 
by a half buried sack of sand, leaning from 
their saddles and attempting to grasp the 
top of the sack and pull it from the ground. 
When some rider is successful in securing 
the sack he is supposed to carry it around 
a half mile track and return with it to the 
judge of the finish. The rider who brings 
the sack to the judge is considered the win- 
ner. This is a difficult task. For after the 
sack has been pulled from the ground all 
contestants give hot pursuit and race around 
the track in a continual battle to gain and 
hold possession of the trophy. The sack 
changes hands frequently, and wild dashes 
and mad scrambles always result. This race 
causes much excitement and seems to be 
the favorite of the Navajos. 

The mixed saddle race is also very inter- 
esting. Each contestant is obliged to throw 
his saddle and blanket in a pile one hundred 
yards from the finish of a half mile race. 
The saddles and blankets are then _thor- 
oughly mixed. The riders start out bare- 
back, race up to the pile of saddles, extri- 
cate their own, saddle their horses and race 
across the finish line. The jumble of horses, 
riders, saddles and blankets is great fun 
for everyone. 

On the morning after the squaw dance, 
the wand is given to the unmarried daughter 
of the host—or to some young unmarried 
girl of the tribe in case the host has no 
daughter—and accompanied by the cortege, 
she carries it back to within four or five 
miles of the hogan of the host. Here camp 
is made for the night and preparations made 
for the closing scene of this spectacular 
drama being played by these picturesque 
characters on a natural stage. 

After dancing all night, the girl, at dawn 
of the third day, carrying the wand and sup- 
ported by the cortege, races across the 
desert and swoops down upon the hogan of 
the host, attacking in Indian fashion. They 
ride around and around in a wide circle 
shooting, yelling, and gesticulating. The as- 
sembled friends at the host’s hogan, taken 
by surprise, scurry hither and yon, gather- 
ing at places of protection and returning 
to the fire prepared for a desperate stand 
against the invaders. This sham battle can 
be heard for miles. 

Soon, however, the battle ends, with the 
invaders the victor. They ride around the 
hogan of the patient three times, shooting 
and yelling. This procedure is to conquer 
the evil spirit which inhabits the patient. 
To make peace, the host is required to 
throw out gifts and expensive presents to 
the visitors. When peace is declared, the 
cortege assembles about the hogan of the 
host and sings for half an hour. The exact 
procedure at this particular part of the 
ceremony is sacred and white men are not 
permitted to see it. 

During the morning of the third day the 
medicine men transfer the evil spirit from 
the patient to a human scalp. This scalp 
must come from an enemy. Generally, they 
are taken from the burials of the Hopi In- 
dians or white people. 

The scalp containing the evil spirit is 
carried by the young boys, blackened with 
war paint, to a spot two hundred yards 
east of the hogan, and shot by an old war- 


rior, preferably with a bow and arrow. The 
war paint makes the boys immune to the 
spirit. In this manner the evil spirit is 
slain and can cause no more trouble. 

As the slayers of the spirit return, the 
women go out to mect them with their hair 
down and bowed heads, in mourning for 
their men who have been killed in battle. 

In the evening, before the guests depart, 
the last and largest squaw dance is held, 
and at dawn the party breaks up and the 
guests set out on their journeys back to 
their own hogans. 

Sometimes on the afternoon of the third 
day the Navajos hold their mud dance cere- 
mony. This dance was rarely used during 
the first quarter of the present century, but 
has been revived during the last ten or 
fifteen years. It is very serious and seldom 
are whites allowed to be present. However, 
the dance is very amusing to the white man 
and full of what seem to be clowning 
maneuvers. The reason for the antics of 
the dance is not clearly known. Probably 
the Navajos are carrying along a custom 
they themselves do not thoroughly under- 
stand. 

However, the cast of the dance consists 
of twelve to eighteen young male dancers, 
one medicine man, who directs the dance, 
and one head man who assists the dancers. 
He is an old man with face blackened with 
war paint and with a pottery, water-filled 
drum. He carries the rhythm of the chant 
by beating on his drum. 

The mud dance is a ceremony for healing 
the sick and afflicted, and protecting others 
from ill fortune. Also, it originally was 
used to initiate young men into the rank of 
warriors; but now is merely to usher them 
into positions of honor. 

A large hole is dug a few feet south of 
the hogan. Into this wallow are poured 
several barrels of water. The medicine man 
and dancers, accompanied by the old drum- 


mer, gather in the hogan. The dancers, 
stripped to breech clouts, moccasins and 
head-bands, smear themselves with sacred 


mud, and for several minutes chant their 
preliminary songs as they circle about the 
medicine man and drummer. Soon, one by 
one, the mud-bedaubed dancers crawl out 
of the smoke hole and somersault down the 
slanting sides of the hogan, all the while 
joking, clowning, and being funny in gen- 
eral. As they emerge they form a group 
in front of the hogan where they prance 
and jeer at their companions. The medi- 
cine man and the drummer walk out through 
the regular entrance and are immediately 
surrounded by the nearly nude crew of mud- 
plastered youths. 

A preliminary chant and dance follow, 
after which the patient is led to the center 
of the circle. The medicine man steps for- 
ward and applies a yellow medicine (which 
is pollen from corn and larkspur) to the 
patient’s chin, lips and tongue. Then he 
spits juice from chewed up juniper needles 
on his face. The dancers close in, spitting 
juice on the patient. All the time sacred 
songs are chanted and the weird tum-tum of 
the water-filled pottery drum goes on. At 
this point the patient is hoisted above the 
heads of the dancers and, held at arms 
length, is rolled over and over. After a 
minute or so of this manipulation he 1s 
lowered and retired. 

Others may benefit from this ceremony by 
paying the medicine man. Squaws bring 
their babies to be treated, to be relieved of 
evil spirits and assured of a happy, Pros 
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perous journey through life. 

Squaws desiring aid are seated in the 
center of the circle on a blanket and are 
treated with the same medicine and songs 
and drum-beats, and are raised and lowered 
several times by the assembled dancers who 
grasp the edge of their blanket. When these 
treatments are finished the real fun begins. 

The drummer takes the lead, followed by 
the naked pack. The Navajo spectators begin 
moving back to safe distances, for they 
know what is coming. 

Suddenly with a yelp, the whole pack 
launches itself upon a luckless horseman. 
Although he attempts an escape he has no 
way out, for it is the custom that whoever 
is marked must be brought in. If he runs, 
he is chased until overtaken. If he en- 
deavors to escape on horseback those wild 
naked dancers will leap on horses and ride 
until they make their capture and drag back 
the victim. Yelling gleefully, the entire 
crew will then carry the victim to the mud 
bath where, without giving him a _ chance 
to remove so much as a boot, they hurl 
him in the ooze and trample upon him. 

However, when he emerges, gasping and 
mud covered, he promptly removes his 


clothes and joins the band to hunt other 
victims. This is a part of the game. [To 
be selected as a victim of this ceremony is 
regarded as a great honor and is a form of 
initiation into a position of honor and into 
the realm of leadership. After two or three 
hours of this horse play the dancers once 
again assemble near the hogan. Then _ be- 
gin the exorcising treatments. Apparently 
the rougher the treatment, the sooner the 
evil spirit causing the ailment becomes dis- 
couraged and departs. Lame backs are 
jumped upon with shod foot. Sore and 
broken fingers, arms and legs are pounded, 
jerked and pulled. When the last patient 
has come forward the drum taps. The 
dancing youths enter the hogan, emerge a 
moment later and race off for a bath in a 
stream about two miles away. The mud 
dance is over. 

On page 382, Ansel Franklin Hall, general 
director of the Rainbow Bridge-Monument 
Valley Expedition, of which Mr. Russell was 
a member when he made the observations 
presented in this article, tells of the pur- 
poses and work of the Expedition and of 
the great adventure in exploring the little 
known Navajo Country. 


THE RESETTLEMENT LAND PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 349) 


ment of their economy from speculative 
wheat farming to either mixed farming or 
range livestock production. 

In all the dry farming states of the west- 
ern plains and the Pacific northwest, sim- 
ilar projects are pointing the way to a bet- 


ter use of the land as the basis for the 
rehabilitation of distressed rural commu- 
nities. The recent drought, of course, has 
accentuated the gravity of this particular 
problem. 


Land purchases made under this program 
are primarily corrective in their purpose, 
in that they aim to demonstrate ways of 
alleviating present social and economic mal- 
adjustment, rather than merely of acquiring 
new areas of public land for specific con- 
servation purposes. It has been the policy 
of the Resettlkement Administration, there- 
fore, to encourage several different uses of 
the purchased land, so long as tl.ey do not 
conflict with each other. Neither forestry 
nor recreation is considered the sole-end 
use of project areas. Wherever possible 
forestry is combined with recreation and 
intensive wildlife management, or sometimes 
with grazing, to insure that the land will 
be utilized for the greatest good of the peo- 
ple and communities dependent upon it. 

On a majority of the areas being pur- 
chased, considerable work is required in 
converting the poor lands into forests, wild- 
life areas, pasture lands, and recreation cen- 
ters. To do this work, an allocation of 
$18,000,000 has been made available through 
Progress Administration, and 
55,000 men have been employed on 138 
Projects. The types of improvement under- 
taken cover a wide field. Erosion control, 
forest improvement, building of roads and 
trails, construction of recreation facilities 
such as cabins, picnic areas, and lakes and 
the improvement of wildlife environment 
are among the most important features of 
the development program which has _ been 
worked out in cooperation with agencies 
that will later manage these lancs. 

When land acquisition has been com- 
pleted and development work carried out 
as far as funds wili permit, the purchased 
area will for the most part be turned over 
or administration and maintenance to other 
agencies including the Bureau of Biological 


Survey, the Office of Indian Affairs, and the 
Forest Service. In other cases, state agencies 
such as the Conservation Departments, or 


the Agicultural Experiment Stations will 
take over management of the projects. The 
problem of future administration is one 


which must be solved for each project singly, 
in accordance with its location, the needs 
and capacities of various Federal and State 
agencies, and the uses to which the land is 
to be put. 

The extent of the submarginal land prob- 
lem demands the prosecution of a positive 
public program. Land use surveys carried 
out in each state indicate the existence of 
some 650,000 farms, covering more than 
100,000,000 acres of land, unsuited to con- 
tinued crop production, which should be 
converted to grazing or conservational uses. 
The Resettlement Administration does not 
entertain any idea of embarking on a pro- 
gram to purchase all these lands. In fact, 
it is devoting much time and effort to the 
encouragement of State programs of land 
classification and land in control that will 
supplement the Federal purchase program. 
Improved taxation laws, rural zoning regula- 
tions, and control of land settlement, through 
public credit policies, as well as education, 
are among the methods which states are 
now considering to effect a better use of 
marginal and submarginal agricultural lands. 

The present purchase program is of partic- 
ular importance in awakening local public 
opinion to the need for action and stimulat- 
ing local activity in land use _ planning. 
Projects now under way will demonstrate the 
positive values which can be realized through 
the improved use of submarginal and other 
types of unproductive land. 

As in many modern processes, the by- 
products of the submarginal land program 
are of great importance. First to benefit 
from this undertaking are the families here- 
tofore doomed to unrewarding toil on poor 
lands. But improved forests, new wildlife 
areas, and extensive recreation lands have 
an appeal for beyond the immediate locality. 
The ultimate success of a land use program 
to convert unproductive farms to these con- 
servational uses will depend much upon the 
active support of conservation, as well as 
agricultural, interests. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 
The World’s Finest Air Guns e@ 

Accurate, silent, power- 

ful ‘kel: L he d 

feels like an automatic. 

























Madetocelebrated SENIOR 
Webley & Scott fine $22.50 
orms s. 


Mlustrated and Priced 
in NEW CATALOG 


W. & C. SCOTT 

Shotguns, Rifles 

& Revolvers JUNIOR $11 
Ww CATA Loc 


WE 
—=——— REA 


e Send 50¢ in coin, check, 
6 M.0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items,4,000 illustrations. LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES of all American 
& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 
) Complete Gun Parts Section, 
Targets, Chamber Reamers, Gun 
Barrels, Restocking, Ballistics. 


2k. STORGER, inc. 
4MERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


New York, N.Y 









507 Fifth Ave. at42ndst 
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én Trailer Bunks os 
OR on the Ground —— 

Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 
strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 
flate, moderately priced. Made of live rubber, 
khaki covered. The famous tufted 
air cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We also make 


cushions for autos, boats, camps, 
etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


elaware. Ohio 
Dept. AF -33 











FIALA PAT. SLEEPING. BAG 


slept alone—snug and warm. My 
two companions suffered with two wool 
blankets, huddled together.’’ 
—Horace Kephart. 
Scientifically correct, pure wool, sanitary. 


No ‘‘down’’ filler to absorb body vapors— 
Fiala bag can be washed, sunned and 
dried. Weight about 5  Ibs............ $10.00 


FIALA’S ADVENTURE SHOP 
10 Warren Street, New York City 
Send for catalog. 














im Uow aud 
Used Glare ! 


All makes, sizes and powers of nature, 
sport and hunting glasses, $6 upward. 





Telescopes,  spottin and riflescopes. 
Microscopes, nifiers an 
Repair guaranteed. 


work and goods 
Catalog Free. Address Box H. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 








A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 














Nearly all Salt Water varieties, early May to late Nov. 

CHANNEL Strike best 

BASS June, July 
Sept. early Oct. 
Hotel Wachapreasue 
Wachapreague, E. S. Va. (Ocean Side) via Del-Mar-Va 
express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated rooms, 
86 conn. baths. Sportsmen and Families. Good boats with 
cabins, toilets, awnings, chairs. Fishing tackle, all kinds, 
sale or hire. Rain suits complete. Booklets. 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Ma’g’t) 





When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN ForRESTS 

















(fill in, tear out and mail) 





ORDER 
FORM 


To: The American Forestry 
Association 
919 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the articles checked 
below. I enclose $ _.. payment. 


(1 Portfolio of Tree Pictures $1.00 
(1) Conservation, per year me VD 
O Rangers of the Shield, Butler 1.50 
O) Youth Rebuilds, Butler 1.50 


C) Forest Fire and Other Verse, 


Guthrie —...... 1.50 


0 Trees of Washington, the 
Man—The City, Kauffman 1.00 


A. F. A. Membership Emblem 
0) Pin (Lapel Button, each... 2.00 


Si as 1.00 
O AMERICAN FORESTS 
OY ee — 


0 Association Playing Cards, 


set of 2 decke.——....__.. — OO 
0) American Conservation... 2.50 
NI cases sapcpeiaoniin ctaissinenbapa cnet Pethicenii 
Street Si eal Relocate aiceatiieacabicatiin 
State 























8 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF TREES. 
Prize winning 
pictures of spe- 
cially beautiful 
trees of the 
north, south, 
east and west, 
photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in library portfolio. Price $1.00. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, encounters with wild 
animals and other experiences. 
270 pages. Price $1.50. 


FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collect- 
ed and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. For those who love 
the out-of-doors, this collec- 
tion of verse and songs 
brings the feeling of melody 
and rhythm, pathos and hu- 
mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 





Binder for American Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 


ee ore 
ay, a) 
e ne 


Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 
trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions and carrying case. Price $1.00. 


<= 


Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F. A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 


Membership Emblem of 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Octagon, 14 karat 
gold, with green enamel. Pin 
or lapel button. Price $2.00. 




















CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de- 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.CC., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING. 


Y, TON, THE MAN—THE 
Leff CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
p An intimate glimpse into the 
i First President’s life with 
Wy trees—trecords that he wrote 


in his diary concerning his 

love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 



















AMERICAN AMERICAN 

CONSERVATION 

Cn In Picture and in 
Story 


A (The 60th Anniver 
sary Number of 
American Forests 
in Book Form, Re- 
———————————| vised and Cloth 
, Bound.) Edited 


HIS volume presents a clear picture of 

America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 
“More than a picture of Conservation. This 
volume has the foundation of a sweeping 
outline of history,” says the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 144 pages, 216 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 











919 17TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 



































JA: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—Sent to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. 


LS. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
eo tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 

ZA 


family to broaden his knowledge of outdoor America. 
Ss 





2. DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—You may purchase the books of nearly every 


publisher—not just books on forestry, but on all subjects—through the 
q Association at a discount. We also recommend books on specific sub- 





jects upon request. The savings from this service alone will repay the 
cost of membership. 














3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


Answers to your questions relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 





4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, ‘Forestry 
ay in Congress” reported monthly in American Forests Magazine. 





5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 


to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real values in 
sporting goods and travel equipment. Whatever your questions regard- 


ing travel and sporting equipment, we shall be glad to help you in 
every way we can. 





6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
e and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
‘i Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 


- also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 


— 


7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 
—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 

\ah areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” on an 
\ s actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 


equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. Trips you will 
se long remember for their healthful enjoyment and diversion. 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY AS 
= 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 

Protection of Fish and Game and 
other wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
America’s natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
for the development of the nation. 





APPLICATION for MEMBERSHIP 
To: The American Forestry Assn., 
919 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $ for the class of 
membership checked below. 


() Subscribing, per year $4 


() Contributing, per year. 10 

(0 Forester Fund, per year 10 

C) Sustaining, per year... 25 

0 Life, no further dues 100 
Name se 
Street - 
a 2 
State 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in this Issue 











Lewis C. Gray (The Resettlement Land 
Program), who now heads the land _utiliza- 
tion work of the Federal Government, both 
in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and 
the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, has been 
in intimate touch with 
farm life since his ear- 
liest years. He was 
graduated from Wil- 
liam Jewell College in 
Missouri, where he 
began his studies in 
economics, later pur- 
sued at the University 
of Wisconsin. In this 
field he has earned 
nation-wide recognition, 
having taught agricul- 
tural economics in sev- 
eral leading universities. 

During the war, Dr. Gray entered the gov- 
ernment service, when he became head of the 
price fixing division of the United States 
Food Administration in Tennessee. In 1919 
he came into the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, where he has since been in 
charge of the land economics work. 


James A. Russett (The Enta—In the Land 
of the Navajos) lives in Fresno, California, 
and was graduated from Fresno State Col- 
lege. The Enta was written during a summer 
spent living among the Navajo Indians on 
the Reservation in northeastern Arizona as 
part of a report on the Rainbow Bridge- 
Monument Valley Expedition into the South- 
west. This territory is regarded as the last 
Western Frontier. 





Dr. L. C. Gray 


Verne E. CHATELAINE (Natchez Trace) is 
the Historian of the National Park Service. 
He was born at Waco, Nebraska, in 1895. 
Majoring in history 
and political science 
at the Universities of 
Chicago and Minne- 
sota, Mr. Chatelaine 
later headed the de- 
partment of history 
and social sciences in 
the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ College. He 
had been engaged in 
educational and _his- 
torical work for fif- 
teen years when he 
was appointed Park 
Historian, with head- 
quarters at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Chatelaine 
handles very briefly here the romantic his- 
tory of one of the oldest trails in America. 


ArcHIBALD RutLepce (Whippoorwill Coun- 
try) needs no introduction to the readers of 
this magazine, where his work has so often 
appeared. Drawn by things of the out- 
doors from his earliest years, his under- 
standing and love of nature and wildlife 
speak eloquently in his writing, acclaimed 
as literature of the highest standing. Born 
at McClellansville, South Carolina, in 1883, 
ne was educated in Charleston and at Union 
College, where he was graduated in 1904. 
Thirty years later he was appointed Poet 
Laureate of South Carolina by Governor 
Blackwood. His work appears currently in 
leading American magazines. 





Verne Chatelaine 








Frep W. Morrett (Men, Trees and Game) 
is Assistant Forester in the United States 
Forest Service. A native of Nebraska, he 
has a fine scholastic background. Nearly 
thirty years’ experience in the Forest Sery- 
ice in highly important posts, and his long 
familiarity with Great Plains conditions led 
to his appointment last year as adminis- 
trative head of the then new great shelter. 
belt project. He is now 
in charge of Emergen- 
cy Conservation Work 
in the Forest Service. 
Answering Mr. Wing's 
article in the June 
issue, indicting the 
C.C.C. for the destruc- 
tion of game _ cover, 
Mr. Morrell makes 
clear the policy of the 
Government in direct- 
ing the woods work of 
the C.C.C. as regards 
wildlife and sets forth 
the constructive nature 
of the program. None 
can speak more au- 
thoritatively on the 
subject, and it is interesting to see both 
sides of the picture. 


Fred Morrell 


Stewart Horsrook (Gerrymandering in 
the Tall Uncut) is a native of Vermont, 
though he now lives in Portland, Oregon. 
His early days were spent in logging camps, 
and he knew the great river drives of old. 
After his return from the front at the end 
of the War, Mr. Holbrook went back to 
British Columbia and his old love, the log- 
ging game. The call of the woods had en- 
tered his blood, and with his early back- 
ground, it is not surprising that when he 
started writing, in 1927, its atmosphere should 
definitely color his work. Few writers are 
better fitted than he to tell stories of “the 
tall uncut” and his work has appeared in 
many of the leading magazines in America. 


Henry Ciepper ( With 
Longbow and Cedar 
Shaft) was formerly 
a district forester in 
Pennsylvania and _ is 
now on the staff of 
the Pennsylvania For- 
est Research Institute. 
He has written’ ex- 
tensively on forestry 
subjects for outdoor 
and farm magazines 
in the United States 
and Canada. An arch- 
ery enthusiast himself, 
he is here seen shoot- 
ing with a five and a 
half foot lemonwood 
target bow. 





Anset F. Hatt (Exploring the Navajo 
Country) is Chief of the Field Division of 
Education of the National Park Service, 
and is at present directing the Rainbow 
Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition,—a scl 
entific body conducting pioneer exploration 
work in the Northern Navajo country. 

















PACIFIC PACOLIZED FORESTRY HOSE — 
Now available in both Linen Forestry hose and 
cotton rubber-lined hose—proofed against mildew 
and rot. Don’t take chances with inferior hose 
for forest fire fighting service. Buy the BEST. 
Illustrated literature upon request. 


THE FIRE WARDEN 


will tell you that 


PACIFIC PUMPERS 


take FIRST PLACE for WEIGHT 
EFFICIENCY AND DEPENDABILITY 


These remarkably efficient Portable Fire Fighting pumpers 
have earned their reputation for highest weight efficiency— 
(more power with less weight)—and for dependability 
through more than a decade of field service. 









Developed, with the co-operation of forestry officials, in a 
part of the country where dependability in actual field serv- 
ice is of prime importance, they have stood the test of time, 
have won approval of every forestry and conservation organi- 
zation in America. 


Easiest to transport, always ready for instant use, simple to 
operate, built for enduring service, they lead all other port- 
able pumpers in popularity and sales through sheer merit. 


Five models, including the famous Type “Y”’ illustrated. 
Send for descriptive literature. 





TYPE “Y” PACIFIC PUMPER 
Pumps 63 gallons per minute at 100 lbs. pressure 
Weighs only 70 pounds 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PORTABLE FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES IN AMERICA 
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Austin-Western 


9-YARD 


SCRAPER.. 


“S 





Every operation — ” fr] 


a ts 
5 Se 
~ 


ee ST SE 


-- DIGS MORE DIRT 


rnsle cable from e verisel winch © @F Urawbar horsepower 


requiring no fairlead ... cuts 6 feet 


wide and up to 6 inches deep... 
spreads te 9 inch depth... built to , 


hug benks and work slopes . . . open 


Mautenarrnier QORAPER ITS SIZE 


* Price only $2400 complete with winch and cable, f. o. b. Aurora, Ill. 


@ This new and improved 5-yard scraper 
will make time for you. Built to the high 
quality standards of design, materials and 
workmanship for which Austin-Western 
is famous. It digs more dirt per drawbar 
horsepower than any scraper its size. 


Note very attractive price quoted above. 


This scraper is useful on a wide variety 


Austin-Western 


7 
ROAD GRADERS - MOTOR GRADERS - ELEVATING GRADERS - DRAGS \ 
ROAD ROLLERS - DUMP WAGONS - DUMP CARS baa 
SCARIFIERS - BULLDOZERS - TRAILERS - SCRAPERS - PLOWS \ 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS - ROAD-MIX MACHINES - CULVERTS ———— 
CRUSHING AND WASHING PLANTS » SWEEPERS AND SPRINKLERS - SHOVELS - CRANES - ETC - SNOW PL 


of jobs. It will go far towards helping you 
finish on time; and will serve you for years 
to come. 

We are prepared to make quick deliv 
ery. Get in touch with your local Austin 
Western representative, or write or wire 
us direct. 

The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Home Office: Aurora, Ill. Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora, Ill. 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Cc 1 
e R ad ery ry 
- West rn ° Machin f ° 


\linois 
p-1, Aurora, | 


= yard Scrape t. 


—— 
Tine The Austin 
Please tell me more about you! 
Na 
A ddress..-++- 
City 


& 
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